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“Man overboard! — and by golly it’s me’ 


6 1U remember the man telling of his 
experience on a crowded dock: ‘’Sud- 
denly,”” he said, ‘there were cries of "Man 
overboard’. I look, and by golly, it’s me!” 
The crowd who join the cry of, “Attack 
the corporations’ profits” will, if they 
succced, soon be looking around and find- 
ing it’s they who are overboard; they’ve 
pushed themselves off the dock. 
Corporation profits are not squandeced 


. only the most crude communist propa- 





gandist even hopes you'll believe that. Most 
profits are never seen by the owners; they 
are used to buy more and better machinery. 
Without this better machinery, companies 
could not hope to pay better wages and 
would not pay wages at all—they would 
soon be out of business. 

So, you see, people who shout against 
corporation profits shout against their 


own jobs. 


They're pushing themselves off the dock. 


& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Rubber helps turn 
old magazines into new boxes 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


ERE'S the last lap for those maga- 
H zines and papers you throw away. 
Dumped from boxcars, they're carried 
up this incline to giant cookers which 
reduce them to pulp again, from which 
boxes and cartons can be made. 

In this plant the incline the paper 
had to climb was steep — and the tons 
of paper kept slipping and sliding 
down again. Belts would handle the 
paper, and cheaply—but belts 
wouldn't work. 

B. F.Goodrich had developed a spe- 
cial belt to meet just such problems. 
Its surface consists of thousands of tiny 


rubber fingers, soft enough to give 
with a load and so grip it, strong 
enough not to break even under long 
and constant loading. It is well named 
— Griptop. 

This special BFG belt was installed 
by the paper company, and the waste 
paper marched right up the incline 
without a slip. Another case where the 
economy of rubber was made available 
to a user by a B. F.Goodrich improve- 
ment in a standard product — belting. 
Other uses of rubber in making paper 
are rolls and belts to drive machines, 
These and many more B.F.Goodrich 


products serve hundreds of paper mills. 

Every product B. F.Goodrich makes 
is being studied constantly by practical 
engineers with long field experience, 
to see how it can be improved from 
the user's standpoint, how it can be 
made to last longer and how it can be 
made to do a better job. To take full 
advantage of these many and frequent 
improvements, call your BFG distrib- 
utor or write The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








BIG CITY FIRE DEPT.: 


“Each of our 29-year-old A-C pumps | No shutdowns 
recently delivered 400,000 gallons per : or delays!" 
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pore PLACES is an old American custom. You 
I belong to the going-est nation on earth! 


You head your car for the wide open spaces—or 
take in distant sights and cities via vast networks of 
super highways... 


You head for friends—or customers—3 or 3000 
miles from home . . . ride restfully in streamlined 
buses—or a rolling home on rails—or swift liner of 
the air lanes... 


You can Span the seven seas quickly and luxurious- 
ly in a floating palace—complete with ballroom, 
theatre, bar and swimming-pool! 


Can't fence you in! . .. for at your door are the 
Magic Carpets of 20th Century travel! 
* * - 


What are Magic Carpets made of? Concrete, 


gyratory 
crushers 
on the job 
20 years. 
Normal 
maintenance. 


That's performance! 

















steel, fuel, power, rubber, textiles—a thousand and 
one products of American science and industry— 
made with the help of Allis-Chalmers. 


One of America’s biggest producers of ore and rock- 
crushing equipment . . . machine builder for the 
mining, textile, paper and chemical industries . . . one 
of the Big 3 in electric power equipment . . . that’s 
Allis-Chalmers—a company that furnishes industrial 
“know-how” to every basic industry—builds the 
world’s largest line of major industrial equipment. 


Back of the trademark A-C is 101 years of expe- 
rience . . . a reputation for fine craftsmanship, high 
standards of efficiency and performance . . . the con- 
fidence of leading business and production men 
throughout the world! 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Inc., 901 S. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


“Despite 
steam-laden 
atmosphere, 

Allis- Chalmers 
electric motor 
has driven our 
hog polisher 

2 years 


EASTERN UTILITY: aL! 
“25-year-old Allis-Chalmers ‘oil-sealed’ ™~ without 
inert gas systems still in service on 18 4 downtime.” 
\, v4 
‘ 


transformers. No maintenance!” 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS~ 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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TOWMOTOR 
ELECTRIC HAND-TRUCK 


Moves Loads Faster, 


Easier, Safer! 


PALLET HAND-TRUCK 
MODEL “WwW” 
Capacity: 4,000 Ibs. 





ontrol handle swings on 200° steeringare. 


Y 





Forks slide easily under palletized load 


SPECIAL TOWMOTOR 


Safety Feature! 


Immediately upon releasing the con- 
trol handie of the Towmotor Model 
W"' Truck 
és the spring equipped, self return 
utomat turn-off switches cut the 
y to the motor. 
y spring returns the 
| position, instantly 
ositive, quick-acting 











brake to rive shaft, 

INSURING IMMEDIATE CUT OFF 
OF POWER AND POSITIVE STOP 
PING OF THE TRUCK. 





Here is the new Towmotor electric 
pallet hand-truck built to Towmotor’s 
exacting engineering standards. Its 
compactness, maneuverability and well 
balanced design make it possible to 
operate the new Towmotor 25% faster 
than the average hand truck.* The 
steering handle is equipped with twin 
control buttons conveniently located for 
either right or left hand operation, 
which enable the operator to guide the 
truck from any angle. Other Towmotor 
Model ‘‘W”’ pallet hand-truck features 
include rapid hydraulic lift, easily de- 
tachable forks, positive traction power, 
3-point suspension and differential-ac- 
tion trailer wheels. Write today for full 
information on this and other models 
in Towmotor’s complete line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Tractors. 





_TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIVISION 2, 1226 E. 152nd ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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The Fleetline De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan 


Everything, including its styling, says it’s 


the most Beautiful BOW of all/ 


. . 
Look at it from any 


smart Dyna-Cool] grille to its gracetul 


point of view —from its 


rear deck, and from its smoothly rounded 
top to its trim extra-low pressure tires 


—and you'll dow that this thrilling new 
Chevrolet for "49 is the 
buy of all! 


’ 


But it’s far more than the most beau- 





for styling 


tiful Duy g 


Important as 
to all owners. One turn at the wheel will 
ell you it’s the most beautiful buv for 


driving ease. One ride will convince vou 


it’s the most beautiful buy for traveling 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


comfort. And one trip will 


most Deautifu, Du 


range, 


Yes, everything 


says this new Chevrolet 


}} 
Mi Of all. 


tiful buy of 


vou all 
priced cars at the 


such ot 


an ipkeep . 


rporation, DETROIT 


Inciu 


thanks 
\ alve-in- Head 


lusive to Chevr 


es 


« Decause 


performance 


le 


. because it 


* op 
‘ f 


standing economy 


it alone 


2, MICHI 


1€@S 


a 


iA 


prove it’s the 


er gine 


ne brings 
these advantages of highest- 
and 
operation 
is FIRST 
FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST! 





The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Styling 

A long, low silhouette’ Fleet, flow- 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling 


lasteful use, 


color harmonies 


nstead of over-use, of glean chrome! — 





all these combine to make the new Chev- 
rolet the beauty-leader among today’s cars, 
Moreover, it’s uniformly beautiful from 
every angle, for it has the world’s finest 
body — Body by Fisher—exclusive to Chev- 
rolet in its field, 


The Most Beautiful BUY for Dri 
Riding Ease —New Center-Point Design, 
Center - Point 
Lower Center 
Center-Point 
Seating and C 
Point Rear Suspension 


brings you an extraordi- 


ing and 





including 
Steering 


of Gravity 





nter- 


nary new degree of driv- 
ing and riding case and 
is also exclusive to Chev- 
rolet in its field. 


The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Safety. Here's frve- 
fold safety protection tound in no 
other low-priced car: (1) New Certi- 
Safe Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Extra-Strong 
Fisher Unisteel Body Construction; (3 
New Panoramic Visibility; (4) Safety Plate 





all windows; and (5 


the extra-safe Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 


Glass in windshield 





The Most 
Beautiful 
BUY for Com- 


fort — Yes, here’s 





all the comfort of 
your favorite ea 


at home. . 





ot room to relax in the 

and with the advanced heating* and 
ventilating system of a ‘*‘car that breathes.’’ 
(*Heat and 


cost) 


defroster units optional at extra 


The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Performance 
with Economy 
Head +s far akead in all 


round performance, endur 


—Valve-in 


a 


ance, dependability and econ 


omy; and only Chevrolet bri 





gs 
you a world’s champion Valve-in-Head 


engine at lowest cost 


The Most Beautifui 
BUY for Roominess 

Featuring extra 
wide ‘‘Five-Foot 
Seats’*. . . and an 





almost unbelievable amount of luggage spac 


Contributions 
Ce. 


that changed the course of industry 


A small group of pioneer precision measuring instruments 
ie and a pictorial history of measurement down through the 
i) @-fsrsxq, ages—these are the components of a permanent display at 
tag! itp if gege*) the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 





These instruments, the first of their kind in this country, are significant in 
that they and their immediate successors emancipated American Industry from 
a strong European influence in the field of precision measurement. They pointed 
a new and better way and one that was typically American. Their success 
marked a new era in industry. 

The basic engineering principles constitute the foundation for spectacular 
achievements in high speed precision inspection. Today, the United States is an 
undisputed leader in dimensional control for interchangeable manufacture that 
makes mass production possible and practical. 

Much of today’s multiple, segregating, classifying, and automatic inspection 
equipment and the resulting lowest gaging cost per piece owes its inception to 
these original instruments. It is wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield, 5045 


the I he} edd corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools, 
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Its 25th birthday, this week, finds 

Massachusetts Investors ‘Trust the larg 
est in the nation. You can give a big 
chunk of the credit for this to the com 
panv’s chairman for almost 17 of those 
25 vears: Merrill Griswold. 
e Mixture—Griswold is an interesting 
combination of conservative and liberal 
He was brought up in the traditional 
conservatism which marks the Back Bay 
Boston trustee. He is a capitalist through 
and through—and his company _ has 
helped many small savers buy a capital- 
st’s stake in industry 

On the other hand, many of Gris 
wold’s ideas could be considered almost 
radical alongside the attitudes of many 
of his contemporaries. He has spoken 
out strongly in favor of such things as 
greater participation by small stockhold 
ers In corporate management. He sces 
ment im many phases of government 
regulation of business. He believes that 
the antitrust laws have been a basically 
good thing for American business. THis 
influence was important in getting the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 put 
through in its present form 
@ Career—Griswold was born in 1SS6. 
He was graduated from Harvard College 
in }907, from Harvard Law School, cum 
laude, in 1911. He was editor of the 
Harvard Law Review his last two vears 
On graduation, he entered one of Bos 
ton’s leading law firms and became a 
parner in 1921. He was named to the 
board of trustees of Massachusetts In- 
vestors ‘Trust shortly after its founding; 
he was elected chairman in July, 1932 

In the Boston tradition, Griswold has 
a winter home on Marlboro St., in the 
Back Bay section, and a summer home 
on Boston’s North Shore. He also main- 
tains a fishing camp on a pond near 
Mooschead Lake, Maine. 

He plavs an energetic, if erratic, game 
of golf. He enjovs his Maine fishing 
whether he catches anv fish or not. His 
favorite indoor hobby is reading; one 
of his favorite authors is Winston 
Churchill. 


mplete story 
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accountant: My books are balanced faster, BILLING CLERK: [| do the work of two machines 


And I know they're all shipshape; On this one calculator; 
‘To prove my entries accurate, Its automatic features make 


I have the printed tape! Invoice production greater! 


Payrout cierk: | love that 10-key touch control, statistician: \Vith no reruns to prove our work, 


So fast, so sure, so easy; There’s not a moment lost; 
I get the payrolls out so quick, My staff has doubled output, 


The boss nicknamed me “Breezy”! And cut down office cost! 


Remember. only the Printing Caleulator 
divides automatically, multiplies. adds. 
lists and subtracts, and prints the proo! 
on the tape. So your modest investment 
really buys two fine machines in one—a 
ealeulator that prints and a high speed 


electric adding machine. 





As the quartet above has learned, printed 
proof provides increased profits. For the 
whole cost-cutting story for your com- 
pany, call our local representative. or 
write for free booklet to Remington Rand 
Inc.. Dept. BW-3A, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. New York. 


the new Remnglon Rand automatic Printing Calculator 





Industrial 
Eye Accident Costs 
UP 78%% 











*SINCE 1939 
















Industrial eye accidents can be lowered to the vanishing point when shop 
workers wear safety goggles— for adequate eye protection can prevent 98°%, of 
all eye accidents. With 1949 average hourly earnings estimated at $1.41, a 
pair of goggles costs less than 2 hours loss of productive time that even a minor 
eye accident can cause. 

Your AO Safety Representative has complete facts as to what an adequate 


eye protection program SAVES — industry by industry, including yours. Ask 


him to call. 










all . t An ) : 
Safety Products Division of Wnare rican Vo) Opt eral 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Employment will rise from now till midsummer—but will unemployment 
go down at the same time? 

Off hand, you might think unemployment would have to drop. But that 
isn’t so. If the gain in employment fails to keep step with growth of the labor 
force, then unemployment has to go up. 

® 

Washington makes much of the rise that is coming in employment. It 
also is emphasizing that employment is above a year ago. 

In February we topped last year—by 29,000. But that, after all, is 
hardly any margin when dealing in figures above 57-million. Besides, the 
Census Bureau recognizes that its sampling method could yield an error up 
to 1 Ya-million at these levels. 

And then look at the rise that’s expected. Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, says jobs will top 60-million in July. 

As a matter of fact, if we don’t do better than that, we will have unem- 
ployment in excess of 4/2-million. That would be serious. 























e 
At some mysterious figure, unemployment begins to feed on itself. 
Workers lose wages (or the difference between wages and unemployment 
compensation). Over-all purchasing power declines. Manufacturers’ sales dip 
further; this leads to more layoffs and still less purchasing power. 
Total wage and salary payments, in fact, declined in February. Not by 
much, however; higher farm income compensated for it. 
e 
Savings can cushion purchasing power—if enough has been laid by. 








That’s one reason the increasing rate of saving throughout 1948 was 
worth noting. Taken at face value, it provides quite a backlog. 

Saving in 1947 was under $9-billion. It rose almost to $15-billion in 
1948. Moreover, the rate of saving increased in each quarter; it was running 
at an annual rate of nearly $18%-billion by the end of last year. 

One theory is that consumers had filled their most pressing needs, and 
simply would not buy at going prices. They saved instead. 

« 

Savings are fine, but don’t stake too much on them for several reasons: 

(1) The people doing the saving probably aren’t the ones who have lost 
purchasing power through layoffs. Unless they dip into savings, the national 
income isn’t compensated for lower wage payments. 

(2) Some of the apparent saving goes to pay off debts. Time payments 
ona car, a refrigerator, or a house show up as “’savings’’ the way income fiow 
is measured. Yet, to you and me, that’s money spent. 

(3) The savings tigure could conceivably be way off. It is a book-ba!- 
ancing item. First, personal income is estimated; then taxes are deducted 
and personal expenditures computed. What’s left is saving—and it can be 
wrong to whatever extent any other of the estimates is off. 

Of the three, No. 2 may prove the most important. It is the key to the 
extent to which consumers have mortgaged future income. 

e 

There’s one automatic way to turn saving into spending. That is for the 
government to tax the money away and then spend it. Fortunately for the 
taxpayer, Washington isn’t thinking in these terms right now. 

e 
Definite chinks showed in the steel market this week. There was another 
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drop in scrap prices. But even more important was the first apparent dip in 
demand, at least for certain kinds of steel. 

On Tuesday, Republic Steel announced the closing of an open hearth 
and two electric furnaces. Their products had been going into conversion 
deals—and demand from this quarter is rapidly drying up. 

Next day, Allegheny Ludium closed two open hearths that had been 
turning out silicon steel. This metal goes heavily into electrical goods (par- 
ticularly motors) where activity has been cut back a bit. 

Crucible Steel also closed two open hearths and an electric furnace. 














It may be wishful, but a lot of people are thinking that the turn in steel 

either is here or mighty near at hand. 
& 

Chances of the steel industry ending all shortages would be better if it 
weren't for the repair problem. Ore consumption is the highest ever in peace- 
time. Furnaces are at full blast producing pig, raw material for steel ingots. 
And furnaces have to be relined every so often. 

Cooling, relining, getting heat up again all take time. 

Thus steel men are questioning how long the present rate of output 


can be kept up. 
e 


Troubles in the electrical appliance field cropped up from several direc- 





tions the last few days. 





Apex Electrical, which cut production drastically some time ago, 
omitted action on the common dividend due at this time. 

Frigidaire asked all dealers to estimate requirements. Talk of layoffs 
affecting anywhere from 1,400 to double that number cropped up in Dayton. 
Officials, however, didn’t confirm the gossip. 

Avco said refrigerator sales still are holding up. However, it doesn’t 
rule out the possibility of some future cutback. 

Sales of vacuum cleaners in February fell 222% below a year ago. 

e 


Synthetic glycerin finally knocked prices down (BW-Nov.13'48,p.10). 





The two biggest soap makers—Procter & Gamble and Lever Brothers— 
this week dropped their natural glycerin prices 15¢ a Ib. That brings it down 
to the level of Shell Oil’s synthetic, about 24¢ a lb. 

The postwar high was in the neighborhood of 55¢. The trade describes 


the present drop as ‘‘overdue.”’ 
& 


Export demand is helping to reduce the size of the cotton surplus. 





Francis H. Whitaker, for the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
has just surveyed the needs of the United Kingdom, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

All are short except the last two, he reports. Spain, in particular, is in 
need of much more raw cotton. 

Use in the United States, however, continues to fall below a year ago. 
February consumption was 640,000 bales against 786,000 last year. 

e 
American Woolen made the big news in the wool trade this week. It 





announced orders booked from Jan. 1 to Mar. 15 ran only $11-million, 
against $68-million in the same period a year ago. 
Cutters, who have bought but a fraction of their fall needs, are virtually 





out of the market. They insist they are waiting for lower prices which, so far, 





have been posted by only one mill. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 26, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 














One of the many ways that 


industry makes multiple savings 
with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases: 








Top work roll drive —_, 


a 
ee ~~  & 


Bottom work Pr acid 
roll drive 


In hundreds of plants from Maine to New Mexico, 
the preferred lubricant for electric motors is Gulf 





Harmony Oil. This outstanding oil is ideal for this 
important equipment—provides safe, sure, effi- 
cient lubrication, does not form harmful sludge 





deposits, lasts indefinitely. In ring-oiled motor 





bearings and in circulating systems the rust pre- 
ventive properties of Gulf Harmony Oil insure 
against corrosion — keep bearings free of rust 
particles. 


Typical of the acceptance by industry of Gulf 





Harmony Oil for electric motor lubrication is its 
use in the circulating system of the 10,000-hp. 
twin-motor drive on a large slabbing mill in the 





Pittsburgh area—one of the largest direct current 

































This 10,000-h.p. twin-motor slabbing- 
mill drive, one of the world’s largest 
direct current reversing motor drives, is 
lubricated with Gulf Harmony Oil. 


provides better protection 


for electric motors, lasts indefinitely 


reversing motor drives in the world. This mill 
reduces hot ingots to slabs for steel plate produc- 
tion. The motors are specially designed for this 
rugged service—are super-powerful, capable of 
quick starts, stops, and fast reversals. 

Gulf Harmony Oil is one of more than 400 Gulf 
quality oils and greases that are helping plant 
operating men make multiple savings through 
improved production and lower costs. Make sure 
your plant is getting the advantage of all recent 
developments in petroleum science. Call in a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


New York - 


Atlanta + New Orleans - 


Philadelphia - 
Louisville + Toledo 


Division Sales Offices: Boston - Pittsburgh 


Houston + 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 








LB hj fulur 


‘t. after he was forced to assume a man’s 


looks brighle I HOW’. F i a 


responsil ilities before he could finish high 
school. One day. he was horribly burned 
following a plant explosion which almost 


How E-M’s Rehabilitation Program opened cost Aaa ae Mad ahs as as cd 


. transfusions ..\ skin graft after skin 


new vistas to this young worker craft... recovery discouragingly slow, 





But. like his fetlow-workers. he was cov 
ered by the | my lovers Mutual workmen’ s 
compensation insurance his employer | id 
wisely chosen Joe got the benetit of 
excellent eare during and alter hospit th 

ition. Under E-Ms Rehabilitation Pro 
cram. he was helped to regain use of his 
arms and Jegs—slowly and paint 
two vears. but thoroughly! Joe 2 
lar checks from E-M. checks which light- 
ened the load for himself and his mother. 
But thats not the best!... 


1] ver 
ully over 


ot regu- 





During his prolonged period of inactivity, 
it was made possible for Joe to complete 
an extension high school course which 
will prepare him for a better paying job 
than the one he held. Small wonder he 
faces the future with confidence — small 
wonder he “thanks his lucky stars” that 
his employer selected Employers Mutual 


insurance! Joe found out firsthand what 





thousands of empl er: workers and 

workers families have learned — that the 

outstandi Ipertorit { kinplove Mu 

tuals business insurance stems from the 
' ' 


UnsUrpasse quality of I M service 


PLOVERS AM 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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*Preliminary, week ended March 19th. 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





1923-25=100 


21 

190 

170 

150 
1946 1947 1948 1949 


§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index labove) . . 2. . +1963 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingnt operations: (96 of capaciliy). ..... 6. os. c dees cesvcscsveccccctes 101.1 
Production of cutemsebiies and tele. ...... ....)s 6 ecs scccccsecceveccsvesoes 120,207 
Engineering const. awards (ng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $25,473 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...............-22-0220000- 5,496 
Cement ONE ss oven cere s ccawels caenss (ascites 5,145 
Datesemious coal (day average, 1.000 tone)... ...0. 2. 6 cise ce eeevcedctios | By #5 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............-- 74 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2.2.0... s cece eee teens 44 
PN My Cer OEINOUINY 0 ssc a core os wee ree neue pam ere Gee nedeae $27,500 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding )) AOR eer 8% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................--2--00005 210 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 — 100), February . 169.0 om 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................0.0.. 368.6 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 257.2 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 2934 
Pitmmncatear crmmrnese (etn WD) oo. a5 a sin't cre cs wcadsacecentegese ys $97.77 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . SOC Re eR CPC OE CLEE Ped & $34.92 
Coppers (clecteslptic, Connecticut Valley, 1b.).... 5.65 cece ccccercscenees 23.500¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.). . ACER COE OCT EE COC he $2.23 
Sugar (raw, ME Wi TIS oo sos esc scvodeccvcvivnseccacadens 5.58¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) Pe ccidanetovan ae elean aa aeeen 32.63¢ 
ines ON CI OMI oreo gb 55:0 5 isle cr cae conegecuiccanednvennes oes $1.488 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............0.0 00 0c eee ee eee 19.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............2scccccccccce 118.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.46% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............++++. 2.70% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-13% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................-+-. 46,182 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................-- 62,359 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 15,095 
Securities loans, reporting member banks ae 1,891 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member benks.. esse 33,112 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ....... 2.2.2... 0. sc cec cece 4,358 
Excess reserves, all member banks uaraia AGA ediecee MeN Ey comb eens Cuey 1,030 
Total federa) reserve credit outstanding. - ...... «...ccccicccccesececsevectaces 22,348 


+Revised. *tEstimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16) 
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194 
Preceding Month 
Week Ago 


7198.4 = 199.1 


102.6 100.3 
t114,223 114,207 
$22,002 $24,482 
5,531 5,650 
5,123 5,361 
+1,710 1,907 


74 72 

43 44 
$27,577 $27,480 
+-8% None 
179 180 
170.9 


371.8 374.0 
+ 262.6 268.6 
296.0 293.4 
$97.77 $97.77 
$35.58 $37.25 
23.500¢ 23.500¢ 
$2.25 $2.20 
5.68¢ 5.62¢ 
32.56¢ 32.65¢ 
$1.572 $1.633 
19.10¢ 18.50¢ 


119.0 B73 
3.46% 3.46% 
2.71% 2.71% 


14-13% 14-13% 
14-13% 14-18% 


46,072 46,079 
62,046 61,991 
15,106 15,265 
1,552 1,766 
33,206 32,890 
4,289 4,260 
600 540 
22,003 22,926 
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Year 
Ago 


193.2 


95.7 
115,556 
$21,171 

5,145 
5,240 
2,242 


Ne 


8 
5 
$27,920 
+4% 
106 


167.5 
407.8 
267.8 
371.5 
$81.14 
$40.25 
21.500¢ 
$2.48 
5.38¢ 
34.20¢ 
$1.826 
20.35¢ 


115.3 
3.54% 
2.83% 

14% 
13% 


47,011 
63,756 
14,578 
1,515 
36,061 
4,303 
904 
21,187 


210 


200 


190 
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170 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98 236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
+17% 
228 


105.2 
198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 
4-3 % 


+#27,777 
++32,309 
+ +6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
+ + 4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


SDate for ‘Latest Week" on each series on request 
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York “sells” 


ALS STAR TRAST 


Pg “Py Whether it’s something to eat, to wear 
or to use, a product that wins the loy- 
Aa. % alty of the consumer can be counted 
“4 ‘ sont 4 on for something extra in quality. Most 


often it stems from the infinite care 


of 
Kodak yest given each production step. 


For the nationally known products 


: wT) illustrated on this page, York-equipped 
ol air conditioning and refrigeration play 
an important part in the maintenance 

of qualitvy—and therefore sales. 
Fj mM If, in your business, refrigeration or 
air conditioning (or both) ean help 


“sell” a product by making it better, 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING ° HEADQUARTERS FOR 





refrigeration 
air-conditioning 


She 









Tobacco 


the following facts about York are 
worth keeping in mind: 


1—The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures se- 
lection of the right unit for the right place, 
no matter how large or how small. 


2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
useexceeds that of any other manufacturer. 


3— York research—already responsible for 
so many important advances—has been 
accelerated and intensified .. . an assur- 
ance of the lasting value of York equip- 
ment. York Corporation, York, Penna. 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





NO DEFICIT—that is still the proba- 
bility for the government in the fiscal 
year ending June 30. !n fact, the odds 
still favor a surplus of about $1-billion. 

All you have been reading about federal tax 
receipts running behind last year is misleading. 

Truman, in his budget message last January, 
predicted that receipts this fiscal year would run 
$2.6-billion less than last year’s actual collections 
of $42.2-billion. This, he figured, would leave a 
deficit of $600-million this year. 

Through Mar. 18, tax collections this year 
were in fact $800-million behind the same date last 
year. Of course, this covers only 82 months of 
fiscal ‘49; but the bulk of payments are in by this 
time of year. 

So, it’s obvious thot this year’s revenue will 
not be $2.6-billion less than last year—as Truman 
predicted. More likely, the lag will be around 
$1-billion. 

Turn it around, and that means receipts will 
run around $1.6-billion more than Truman figured. 
That makes his $600-million deficit a $1-billion 
surplus instead. 





But don’t overlook this: Fiscal ‘49 is the last 
year you can have a federal surplus without higher 
taxes. 

Government spending is going up; it will run 
$3-billion or $4-billion higher in fiscal ‘50 

Government income, from present taxes, won't 
go higher; the slackening of business is bound to 
cut into revenues 

So we say again that we think there will be a 
corporate tax increase. Note that Sen. Taft says 
that rather than go to deficit financing he will vote 
for higher taxes. 

e 


THE DEMOCRATS HAVE A PLAN to regain 
the initiative in the labor-bill fight in the Senate 

They want to line up a southern moderate to 
sponsor amendments to Truman's bill to counter 
the amendments from Taft and Ives. Alabama’‘s 
John Sparkman is first choice; he voted for Taft- 
Hartley, then backed Truman’s veto 

Democratic leaders see the strategy as a way 
to fall back to prepared positions when debate on 
the labor bill gets rough. They think Sparkman 
could muster recalcitrant southerners to vote for 
provisions more acceptable to unions than those 
put up by Republicans 

To perfect this strategy, there have been some 
behind-the-scenes meetings with Phil Murray's 
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C.1.0. lobbyists. Purpose: to figure out how far the 
amendments have to go to attract, say, Russell of 
Georgia or Ellender of Louisiana away from Taft. 


GERMANY’S permitted _level-of-industry— 
now limited to 1936 output—is due for another 
boost 

How much? That question will find its way 
into the talks of the West's big-three foreign min- 
isters when they gather here to sign the North 
Atlantic Pact early next month. 

The issue has been under discussion among 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin, French Minister 
Schuman, and U.S. Ambassador Douglas in Lon- 
don for some time. Before those talks, the occupa- 
tion bosses failed to agree at Frankfurt. 


Last time, the increase in German production 
was a simple one-third boost for industries still 
allowed to operate under the Potsdam agreement. 
That was in August, 1947. 

This time, the decisions run to how much pro- 
duction shall be revived in industries banned at 
Potsdam to keep Germany from making war again 
Aluminum and shipbuilding are prime examples 

The U.S. wants these industries started up 
again. Ingot aluminum already is being produced 
without fanfare. Gen. Clay proposes reviving a mer- 
chant-marine industry (BW-Feb.19’49,p15). 

In the end, the U.S. will talk the British and 
French into line 

One reason this is so is that the U. S. foots the 
bills in Germany—$1-billion this year. Now, with 
the Atlantic Pact, German production becomes even 
more vital to building up Europe’s defenses 


A NEW REVOLT against Chairman Hugh 
Scott is brewing inside the Republican Nationa! 
Committee 

An insurgent group of committeemen sees its 
role of directing the party slipping away. These 
men are particularly upset over the way Sen. Brew- 
ster and congressional campaign leaders are mak- 
ing their own plans for the ‘50 contest—with barely 
a nod to the national committee 

So the insurgents argue: Let’s pick a new 
chairman who has voter appeal instead of com- 
mitteeman appeal 

The kind of man the insurgents are thinking 
of is ex-Rep. Everett Dirksen of Illinois 

Cited in Dirksen’s favor: G.O.P. congressmen 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





like him. Columnists and political pundits would 
trust and talk to him. Many independent voters 
would listen to what he said. 

Against Dirksen: Many of the Old Guard com- 
mitteemen don’t agree with him. The insurgents 
consider that an asset, too. 

If the oust-Scott group makes any headway 
among committee members, you will see Chairman 
Scott calling a meeting soon to step down. 


PASSAMAQUODDY—the power project to 
harness the Maine tides—is popping up again. 

Truman has O.K.‘d $30,000 as the U. S. half 
of a joint American-Canadian study. Object: to 
determine the cost of a full-scale engineering sur- 
vey. 

Canada already has put up its half. The 
Dominion is interested in the idea today; its mari- 
time provinces are short of power. Maine is still 
interested, for the same reason—now more acute. 
Republican Sen. Margaret Chase Smith has talked 
with Truman about the project. 

Unlike Roosevelt’s ‘Quoddy project of the 
‘30's, today’s idea is to provide two tidal pools in- 
stead of one; this would generate considerably more 
energy, on an around-the-clock basis. 

The engineering feasibility of the scheme 
dates back to a joint General Electric-Alcoa-West- 
inghouse analysis in 1926. The object of the new 
survey would be to determine economic feasibility. 
Roosevelt's project would have cost $1,000 per kw., 
but the two-pool idea is expected to be far more 
reasonable. 

e 

THE REED-BULWINKLE ACT hasn't given the 
railroads the clear track for their rate-making bu- 
reaus that they expected 

Trust-buster Bergson intends to challenge the 
railroads’ present practices next month. The rate- 
making setup comes before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission then for formal O.K. 

You will recall that Reed-Bulwinkle was the 
last Congress’ short-circuit of a Justice Dept. court 
case to break up rate-making bureaus. The law 
grants the railroads immunity from antitrust suits 
in getting together on joint routes and through- 
rates. 

But Justice says the law doesn’t give the rate 
bureaus the right to restrain trade by, say, prevent- 
ing an individual road from cutting rates. And 
Bergson charges the rate bureaus now do that too. 


Bergson’s intervention at ICC is only a part of 
a campaign to get regulatory agencies to pay more 
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attention to the monopoly implications of their 
actions. 

He has been talking to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Federal Communications Commission, 
too. 

Example: Bergson protested CAB’s new rules 
against nonscheduled airlines. He says the rules 
stifle competition. 

e 

Trust-busters themselves concede that the 
effectiveness of this sort of shouldering-in on other 
agencies hinges on a Supreme Court decision due 
soon. 

That’s the case in which Justice seeks to com- 
pel ICC to order the railroads to refund to the Army 
alleged wartime freight overcharges at Norfolk 
docks. ICC rejected the Army’s claim. 

© 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT Robert L. 
Johnson heads up a big-name national committee 
being put together to beat the drums for the Hoover 
commission’s government-reorganization plans. 

Hoover's idea is that you have to keep a grass- 
roots pressure on Congress if anything is to come 
of his two-year study. Johnson’s committee will 
work through women’s clubs, business groups, and 
the like. It will open shop next month. 

Other letterhead names include ex-Vice-Presi- 
dents Charles G. Dawes and John Nance Garner, 
10 former Cabinet members. 


CIVIL RIGHTS legislation isn’t dead for this 
year. 

It's sure to come up again. Republicans intend 
to keep needling Majority Leader Lucas to call up 
at least one measure for a test. 

The G. O. P. wants to make Lucas eat his words 
—that the new cloture rule requiring 64 votes to 
end debate won’‘t work. Also, they figure that 
another filibuster—before the new cloture is in- 
voked—would further hamstring Truman’s_pro- 
gram 

Lucas doesn’t want civil rights to come up 
again during the current session. But he has vir- 
tually promised that Truman will call a special ses- 
sion specifically for a showdown on the subject. 


e@ If Ohio’s Gov. Lausche doesn’t run, Rep. John 
McSweeney of Wooster will get in the race against 
Taft in 1950... 

¢ Truman picked up a vote from the South for much 
of his program in the accession of educator Frank 
Graham to Broughton’s North Carolina Senate seat 
this week. 
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From his glassed-in tower above the receiving yard of a 
modern coal preparation plant, this mine train dispatcher 
keeps mountain-size tonnages of coal on the move. Through 
telephone lines to the mine’s working areas and by radio 
communication with mine locomotives, he sends empty cars 
to be loaded, and locomotives to pick up loaded trains. The 
result is steady mining at the face and uninterrupted de- 
livery of coal to the washing plant—as well as greater safety 
for all mine employees. 

Getting maximum tonnage with maximum safety is the 
modern mine operator's goal. That’s why the progressive coal 
industry is today carrying on a billion-dollar program for im- 
proving existing mines and opening new ones. Only through 
such forward-looking mechanization can America’s mines 
provide more coal of better quality, coal whose ultimate cost 
to users represents real economy—in more heat per ton and 


more efficient return from modern coal-burning equipment. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... 





Living Conditions of coal miners continue 
to keep pace with improvements in working 
conditions. 

Today, almost two-thirds—more than 
260,000 of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 
—either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among 
miners generally is on the increase. This is 
good for men and companies alike. It gives to 
the miner the greater satisfaction and security 
that come with living in a “home of his own,” 
and it frees mine management and capital 
for the big job of getting maximum coal pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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The benefits: Increased Production . . 


e Multiple plant operations all over the U.S. rely on Texaco’s 
one purchase agreement. It provides an immediate, conven- 
ient source of supply for quality lubricant-—from more than 
2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 


These Texaco lubricants carry an engineering degree. so 
to speak. because they are recommended to meet your specific 
needs by Texaco Lubrication Engineers. These skilled engi- 
neers apply to vour problems the experience gained by Texaco 


everywhere. in all fields of industry. 


So. your plants get the multiple benefits of using the right 
lubricant. in the right quantity, in the right place. at the right 
time. Assured benefits are increased output and lower unit 


costs. 


For details. call or write your nearest Texaco plant or 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The Texas Com pany 





. Lower unit costs 








L 





TEXACO IS PREFERRED BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


In the Diesel field, for example... 
Vore stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U.S. is lubricated with 


Texaco than with any other brand. 





THE TOUGHEST JOBS CALL FOR TEXACO! 








More than 2300 ( 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States... 
to serve you better. 
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Industry Finds New Ways to Cut Costs 


Squeezing pennies from 
costs really counts nowadays. 
Redesigning the product is one 
good way to do it. 


Industry is getting out the paring 
knife this spring and going to work 
on inflated costs. For the first time 
since the start of the war, manufac 
turers are more worried about cutting 
costs than about hitting production 
targets 

With the return of the buyers’ mat 
ket in practically all lines, most basi 
nessmen have decided that selling prices 
can’t go up any more (BW —Mar.19°49, 
p19). Many think they will have to 
inake sizable price cuts before long 
(heir only hope of maintaining profits 
is to knock every unnecessary nickel 
out of their costs 

“It’s literally a matter of life or 
death for us,” says one Ohio manufac 
turer. “We live on the difference be 
tween what consumers will pay for our 
product and what we have to pay to 
make it. If we let that spread get too 
narrow, we're sunk.” 

e Half-Dozen Methods—Fach company 
has its own ideas of the best way to 
trim costs down. But a careful check 
with manufacturers in various parts of 
the country shows that there are a 


half-dozen common approaches 


REDESIGNING THE PRODUCT to simplify 
manufacture without cutting quality. 

INSTALLING NEW MACHINERY, not only 
on the assembly line, but in mate- 
rials handling, packaging, and other 
departments 

ELIMINATING OVERTIME through better 
scheduling of the work. 

REDUCING MATERIALS COSTS, Sometimes 
by the use of substitutes, sometimes 
by renegotiation of contracts with 
suppliers 

CUTTING INVENTORIES as matcrials short- 
ages cas¢ 

TIGHTENING CONTROL. Over expenditures 
all up and down the line, including 
office overhead as well as direct fac- 
torv costs. 


Some of the most dramatic examples 
of cost cutting recently have come from 
redesigning products. This is where 
manufacturers get a chance to cash in 














G.E. TELEVISION SET with 10-in. tube sold for $325. But GES... 











REDESIGNED SET with same size tube sells for $289.95, another for $239.95 


on new developments in technology. 
[ts also the place where smart engi 
necring can save waste of materials, o1 
iste of labor 
e Redesigning Products—General Elec 
tric, for instance, is bringing out a new 
television sect with a 10-in. picture tubc 
to sell for $239.95. The cheapest set 


vith this size tube in its old line was 
25. Much of G.E.’s cost saving on 
the new model comes from a simplific 
circuit design that uses fewer tubes 
Sometimes extra economies are the 
incidental but welcome results of 
designing to improve the product. Llovd 
\. Johnson, president of Nationa 
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Motor Bearing Co., Inc., of Redwood 
City, Calif., says that his company 
gained ‘‘a very substantial’’ reduction 
in cost when it brought out a new 
model of its oil seal for automobile 
engines. ‘The new product is not only 
much superior to the old one, but can 
be made in fewer operations, and takes 
less expensive materials. 
e ‘Trimming Materials Costs—National 
Motor Bearing, like many other com- 
panies, also reports that easier markets 
for raw materials have helped to tim 
down costs. ‘The elimination of con- 
version deals on steel, for instance, 
makes a real difference in the budget. 
“Until last October,” says Johnson, 
“we were buying steel in every con- 
ceivable form except ore. We were 
buying slabs, billets, anything we could 
get. Conversion deals, of course. Now 
that’s all over. We're not placing any 
orders for premium steel now.” 
e Cutting Paper Work—Many execu- 
tives think that their best chance of 
saving money is right in their own 
organization. They are tightening up 
on expenditures, cutting out duplicating 
functions, boiling down paper work. 
Dwight Joyce, president of Glidden 
Co., has been campaigning for two 
years to bring down the paint, food, 
and chemical company’s office over- 


head. This was a particularly acute 
problem with Glidden because _ its 
widely scattered operations produce 


mountains of reports, orders, and ad- 


visory memorandums from one office 
to another 
e Dramatic Gesture—I'wo years ago, 


Joyce collected one copy of each _re- 
port that came into the main office 
and nailed them all to the walls of a 
room. Then he had his executives and 
department heads file past. This drove 
home the point, brought about a 50% 
cut in the number of reports. It meant 
a saving in some departments of 15% 
on office force 

Ford Motor Co. has an elaborate 
system of cost control that covers all 
departments. About once a month the 
company reviews its cost situation at 
ll levels. ‘The finance department sets 
up a cost-standard line for cach op- 
cration and plots the actual cost against 
the standard on a graph. Every man 
with an operation of his own can tell 


how he is doing from the chart. 
e Homework—Some companies have 
found that thev can save monev_ bv 


pulling operations into their own plants 
instead of farming them out. A Cali- 
fernia manufacturer of clectrical equip- 


ment now doing its own powder- 
metal molding and making its own 
condenser And a big Cleveland com- 
pany has decided to set up its own 


and electricians in- 
outsiders for jobs 


gang of carpenters 

stead of calling in 

around the plant 
Modernization of plant and _instal- 
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lation of new equipment is a promis- 
ing road to cost cutting. Glidden Co., 
for instance, is scrapping the gas-fired 
open pots traditionally used in varnish 
making. It is replacing them with 
closed, clectrically-heated — containers 
holding up to 2,000 gal., against 150 
to 300 gal. for the old pots. In spite 
ot the high cost of new equipment, 
Glidden expects to make a big saving 
on the switch. 

e Modern Equipment—Heintz Mfg. 
Co., of Philadelphia, savs it has cut 
costs by plowing back two years’ profits 
into modern equipment. Much of this 
investment is in additional convevyers 
and other labor-saving machinery in its 
plant, which turns out metal stampings, 
assemblies, and _ parts. 

A western company, just moving into 

a new plant, expects a 30% jump in 
eficiency from its new machinery. 
e Labor Savings—Some companies that 
have cut back production and employ- 
ment because of declining orders have 
been able to boost the productivity of 
their labor in the process. 

Others found that the unions made 
them follow strict seniority lines in the 
layoffs. This kept them from weed 
ing out their working force the way 
thev wanted to. But even these com- 
panies have picked up some cost. sav- 
ings by elimination of overtime and 
late-shift pay. 

e The Chessie—So far, most manufac- 
turers have been able to do their cost 
cutting while they still have a fairly 
comfortable profit margin to tum 





around in. But for an example of the 
kind of cutting that a company can 
do when it sees the red ink coming, 
take the Chesapeake & Ohio’s passenger 
service. 

Chairman Robert R. Young has long 
billed himself as the champion of the 


railroad passenger. But in the sum 
mer of 1948, C. & O. realized that it 
had been losing money on its passenger 
department for more than a year. To 
cut the joss it began a series of drastic 
economies. 

eNo_ Frills—First the management 
began consolidating trains on the long 
stretch between Huntington, W. Va., 
and Clifton Forge, Va. ‘Then it aban- 
doned plans to put flashy new trains 
in operation between Washington and 
Cincinnati. The equipment went to 
the Chicago-Grand Rapids division of 
the Pere Marquette instead. Movies on 
trains—one of Young's innovations— 
were dropped. The central reservation 
bureau at Huntington was overhauled. 
rain passenger agents and_ hostesses 
were dropped—except on the crack 
George Washington. The shield on 
the rear of the George Washington, 
which cost $2,900 a vear to maintain 
and operate, was eliminated. 

C. & O. also has balanced up its in- 
ventories of materials that are in plenti- 
ful supply. And it is renegotiating its 
contracts with suppliers. Officials figure 
that savings from this in the past 90 
days would come to $250,000 on an 
annual basis. Their goal is a saving 
ot $500,000 a year. " : 


Truman Banks on Rent Control 


President stakes effort to conciliate Congress on passage 
of Senate’s one-year extension of federal controls. But House bill 
may still win out. In either case, states will take over soon. 


President Truman’s effort to patch 
things up with Congress is getting its 
first test in the fight over rent control. 
e Fight Ahead—The President did not 
pick a sure thing, either. He chose to 
make his conciliatory stand on the bill 
now pending in the Senate; it extends 
federal controls for one more year. He 
had already rejected a House bill that, 
in effect, shifts control from Washing- 
ton to local authorities—if they want it. 
But the support behind the House bill 
—plus the speed with which Congress 
must act before the current law expires 
Mar. 31—may well be enough to thwart 
Truman again. 

Here’s what Truman—and the coun 
trv—would get from the two bills 

Senate Bill. This extends federal con- 
trols until Mar. 31, 1950 

It gives a state authority to take over 
its rent control if its governor certifies 
he has an adequate law to handle it. 


And it gives cities the right to abolish 
rent ceilings if the governor approves. 

It grants rent increases of 5% in 
October, 1949, and April, 1950, to land- 
lords who have not had increases under 
the voluntary landlord-tenant provision 
passed in 1947. 

House Bill. It extends federal con 
trols until Mar. 31, 1950, with three 
additional months’ control over evic- 
tions. 

It gives a state, or county, or city gov- 
ernment authority to take over its own 
rent-control problems. ‘This includes the 
right to abolish ceilings. 

It guarantees landlords “‘a fair return” 
on rental property. 

Similarities. Both Senate and House 
bills would: (1) allow the Housing E:xpi 
diter to recontrol a trailer camp and 
certain hotels used for permanent ten 
ancv; (2) empower him to recontro] an 
area if he finds that lifting of rent ceil- 
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ings has shot rents way out of line; (3) 
permit him to sue landlords for over- 
charges on rent in behalf of tenants. 

@ Falls Far Short—T'ruman backed down 
a long way when he agreed to accept the 
Senate measure. In January, the Presi- 
dent called for a two-year extension of 
federal rent ceilings; he wanted new 
construction put back under controls; 
he wanted strong enforcement. 

But the President said the Senate bill 
was acceptable to him. However, that 
was before the Senate tossed in the pro- 
vision for city home rule. 
¢ Steel Tight?—In the Senate, the Bank- 
ing committee rejected the House idea 
of wholesale shifting of rent authority 
to the localities. It cited this kind of 
evidence: 

e A survey of 91 cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or over showed an un- 
filled need at the end of 1948 for more 
than 1-million rental dwellings. 

@ Over 2-million married couples in the 
country are living doubled up in one 
dwelling. That’s a 3% increase since 
1940. 

e A letter-carrier survey, made by the 
Post Office Dept. on Jan. 25, found that 
the total number of dwellings for rent 
or for sale (vacancies) totaled less than 
4 of 1% of the total dwellings in 29 
cities. 

On the basis of this data, the com- 

mittee said: “Removal of rent controls 
would result in an increase of from 25% 
to 100% in rents over the width and 
breadth of our land.” 
e Eventual Shift Certain—The legisla- 
tion that goes to the President—whether 
it is the House version, the Senate ver- 
sion, Or a compromise of the two—will 
leave to the states responsibility for 
regulating rents in the future 

The Senate bill admittedly is written 

to give the states time to write what- 
ever controls they will need after Mar. 
31, 1950. The House bill would per- 
mit a state legislature, a board of county 
commissioners, or a city government to 
take over the problem immediately. 
e What States Are Doing—Some states 
already are getting ready. Goy. Lausche 
of Ohio savs he will recommend that 
the legislature now sitting enact a state 
law if necessary. Governor Driscoll of 
New Jersey has a bill before his legisla- 
ture that would limit rent increases to 
10%. The Minnesota legislature is con- 
sidering measures to control evictions 
and to provide controls if necessary. 

But many among the state legisla- 
tures with 1949 sessions have already 
adjourned. A lot of these won’t meet un- 
til 1951 unless called into extra session. 
And only six states have any kind of 
state rent law. 

These states have some kind of rent 
control laws—mostly standby—to take 
over when federal control ends: Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Wisconsin. 
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Symbol of the Death of Sellers’ Market 


charges that, because it refused to join in a 
price-maintenance agreement, its distributors 
cut off Uptown’s supply of merchandise. It 


This isn’t a funeral director's display. It’s 
the show window of Uptown Appliance & 
Radio Co., Inc., in Salt Lake City. It’s real 
meaning is the return of prewar competition 
to the retail appliance field—where prices are 
a real problem. The Uptown company 


sued for $500,000. 
casket in its window 
death of its business. 


Then Uptown put a 
to symbolize the 





Ore Imports Off 


Russians ship less manga- 
nese to U.S. as pressure move to 
get machinery. Washington may 
retaliate by taking fewer furs. 


The Russians are going through with 
their threat to choke off manganese 
shipments to the U.S. (BW —Jan.15°49, 
p21). 

e Imports ‘T'umble—Last year, manga- 
nese imports from the Soviet Union 
averaged 30-million lb. a month—some 
35% of all purchases from abroad. In 
January, 1949, however, our imports 
from Russia were only 17-million Ib. 
They went down to 15-million Ib. in 
lebruary. And all signs point to a fur- 
ther decline in March. 

e Why?—As policymakers in Washing- 
ton size up the situation, it’s an attempt 
to blackjack us into easing our strict 
curbs on machinery exports to the Soviet 
Union. But they say the rough stuff 
won't work. 

For one thing, Russia’s shipments are 
replaccable—chiefly from the Union of 
South Africa and the Gold Coast of 
Africa, but also from India and Brazil 
Ihe U.S. imports manganese from all 
these countries, and is going ahead with 
plans to expand such sources of supply. 


A few months ago, for example, it made 
steel available for the building of ore 
cars for the Union of South Africa’ rail- 
ways. The cars will haul manganese- 
bearing ores from mines to tidewater, 
thus make more shipments to the U.S. 
possible. 

Then again, U.S. stocks of manga- 

nese are large. They are enough to keep 
steel mills going full blast for at least 
two vears. 
e Russia’s Problem—By contrast, the 
Russians are in a pickle when it comes 
to getting industrial equipment. They 
haven't a chance in the U.S., especially 
if they keep on squeezing us on manga 
nese. And they pretty much have 
flubbed their chances with the British 
and the Swedes. Those Europeans 
aren't interested in any big machinery 
for-food deals while the Soviets hold out 
for fixed delivery dates plus penalties for 
defaults. 

If the Russians go on cutting their 

manganese shipments to this country 
they will also cut off a good source of 
dollar exchange. Their manganese ship- 
ments to the U.S. last vear brought in 
approximately $20-million. 
e Countermove—That’s not all they 
stand to lose in the way of dollars. 
Washington officials may decide that 
two can play at the same kind of game. 
Right now, they're toving with the idea 
of swiping back by clamping down on 
imports of Russian furs. 
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meant extra preparation work for Rochester. (John F. Hotchkiss 


EXTRA WAGES passes out checks at Kodak Park) 





EXTRA CASH brought in by banks 


to pay off the checks was 











EXTRA GUARDS 


Lhe economic health of Rochester, 
N. Y., had an extra-rosy glow last week 
Into the city’s trade arteries Eastman 
Kodak Co. pumped a healthy transfusion 
of $9-million—its annual wage dividend 
t 2,001 there Ihe total 


CIPLloyees 
dividend ($1 3-million for all of Kastman’s 
50,000 employees in the Western Hemis 
largest the company ever 


( LDUTCC 


e Spending—Since individual — workers 
th five vears or more of service got the 
ivalent of five and a half weeks’ wages, 


CC 
| 
the cffect of the dividend on the com 


munity wa nsiderable. Local business 





men had spent weeks getting readv for 
it. Banks planned on staving open late 
Small merchants directed special ads to 
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were called in to be 
on the watchout for 
possible stickups during handling of extra money 


Rochester Cashes in on Kodak Bonus 














° Mm 

en BONUS FRO 
HERE'S ANOTHES ACTORS « -« 
KATZ FLOAR © T! 


A FLAT 10, DISCOPE 


EY! KODAKERS! 

















Eastman workers. Big stores were more 
subtle, didn’t mention the Kodak name 
McCurdy & Co., a department. store, 
held a fashion show for Kodak girls the 
dav after the bonus was distnbuted 
Kodakers had known since December 


what their check would come to. So 
most of them knew well in advance what 
thev were going to spend it for. Many 

} rn + ‘1. 
applied it to major investments, like 
houses, autos home improvements. 


Others who had spent the bonus already, 
used the final check to get themselves 
off the cuft 

e Pegged to Earnings— Ihe Kodak wage 
dividend is one of the oldest consistent 
ones in the nation It has been paid 
every year since it was started in 1912— 


ampaigns by city’s merchants made a strong pitch to 
EXTRA PROMOTION (i vorkers. 
Kodak workers. 


addressing the Eastern Kodak workers directly or from referring to bonus they received 


Big stores discretely refrained from 


with the exception of the bottom-depres- 
sion year 1934. It was one of George 
Kastman’s big steps toward establishing 
a stable labor force. ‘Today it is the most 
attention-getting aspect of the ce 
over-all personnel program—which — in- 
cludes sickness and accident benefits, va-! 
cations with pay, and a retirement plan 

his vear’s big wage dividend was made } 
possible by big stock dividends in 1948. | 
Eastman’s net earnings for 1948S came to} 
some $55-million on $435-million net 
sales. Under the wage-dividend formula, | 
for cach 20¢ by which the declared com- 
mon dividend exceeds 70¢ (it was 51.60 | 
in 1948), the wage-dividend rate is 4 of | 
1% of an employee's total earnings in the | 
preceding five calendar years. 


mnpany’s 
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FOR SAVINGS Many: like these 


workers, deposited 
their checks in the bank 


‘ aa9 
iy 4.4 4 % 4 webs 


eae = * Ps 
the dividend, or get it in the bank, started at quitting time. Robert Johanssen 
THE RUSH TO SPEND Stores felt some eftect from it, but a lot went... FOR AUTOS (left) buys a Buick 
h to 
Tom 
ived 





FOR HOUSES ‘te Kode cour: strlied eee pamuee Te bore Critelli’ FOR TAXES James Archibald, Jr. 


their check toward paying bonus came just in package designer, 


off the mortgage on a new home time to pay for a new son spent it for the inevitable 
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DEMONSTRATION of dry-chemical fire extinguisher is dramatic part of . . . 


Fire-Fighting Competition 
Ansul Chemical has had the dry-chemical field to itself, 


but now big companies like Kidde and American-La France are 
getting in. These extinguishers shoot sodium-bicarbonate. 


A pillar of smoke and flame belched 

up from a +50-gal. tank of burning oil 
in. Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., last week. 
Calmly, one of a crowd of onlookers 
picked up a fire extinguisher, sprayed 
a blast of fine, white powder at the 
base of the flame. Whoosh—and the 
fire snuffed out; it died about as quickly 
is you read this sentence. 
e Show With a Purpose—lhe Chat- 
tanooga blaze was just one of many 
such shows that Ansul Chemical Co. of 
Marinette, Wis., is putting on all over 
the country. ‘The purpose: to sell in- 
dustry on the merits of a dry-chemical 
fire killer 

Big fire-extinguisher makers such 

as Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, 
N. J., and American-La France Foamite 
Corp., I:linira, N.Y., are getting into 
the drv-chemical field, too. As the 
competitive battle warms up, manage- 
ment men are going to be hearing a 
lot about this type of fire fighter. 
e What It Is—lhe dry-chemical fire 
extinguisher is as amazing in its sim- 
plicity as it is in speed. The white 
powder is just plain, old sodium-bicar- 
bonate—baking soda or hangover rem- 
edy—with a few refinements 

Here’s how it works: The powder is 
blasted out of a container by the pres- 
sure of condensed gas (nitrogen or car- 
bon dioxide, held in a little cvlinder 
until rel When the powder hits 
the fire, the heat of the flame breaks 
chemical, releases carbon-di- 


eased 


down the 
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Ihe CO, chills and smothers 
the fire. he hotter the fire, the faster 
the chemical breakdown, the better 
the extinguisher works. 

e Its Uses—Traditionally, extinguishers 
in the field that the dry-chemical type 
is invading contain carbon-dioxide and 
shoot this gas at the fire. Here's how 
the action of the dry-chemical type 
differs: ; 

(1) The powder that’s shot at the 
fire has more weight than the gas, and 
thus gets to the root of the fire. 

(2) The dry-chemical type can be 
refilled right where it’s being used— 
just by pouring in more powder and 
hooking on a new cylinder of gas. 

The dry-chemical type is particularly 
useful outdoors, where it can buck 
winds, and where the residue it leaves 
is no problem. 

But like its CO, partner, dry chemi- 
cal is designed mainly for use on flam- 
mable-liquid fires and fires in electrical 
equipment Neither type 1s recom 
mended for use on wood, brush, or 
paper fires. In these materials the root 
of the fire is deep-seated, cannot be 
reached effectively by powder or gas 
extinguishing agents. ‘The quenching 
action of water is still the best-known 
fire-killer for wood and paper fires. 

e Started in Germany—The dry-chem- 
ical idea is not brand new. The Ger- 
mans discovered it in the 1890's. Its 
history in the country starts in’ the 
1920’s when DuGas Engineering Co., 


oxide gas. 





backed by Rockefeller money, tried to 
develop dry-chemical extinguishers com- 
mercially. 

DuGas research licked one big prob- 
lem: how to make the sodium bicarb 
powder water repellent, free-flowing. It 
patented the process, began producing 
fire extinguishers around 1931. 

But DuGas never made much of the 

thing businesswise. Promotion schemes 
backfired. All too often, after DuGas 
had got a roaring demonstration blaze 
going, the dry-chemical extinguisher 
wouldn't work. Somebody had to call 
the fire department to put DuGas'’ fire 
out. 
e Enter Ansul—l‘hen Ansul came into 
the picture. Looking for a product for 
diversification, Ansul bought out Du 
Gas in 1939. Ansul’s president, F. J. 
HJood, says that when he took over 
DuGas, he got only what he figured 
was a good idea with a bad reputation. 
lo clean the slate, Ansul’s job was to 
design a sure-shot extinguisher, perfect 
the dry-chemical formula, then resell 
industry on its merits. 

Ansul research soon came up with 

answers to product improvement and 
patented them. That made the tough 
selling job a little easier. Ansul boasts 
long-standing contracts with many com- 
panies such as Esso Standard Oil, Gen- 
eral Motors, Republic Stcel, Bethlehem 
Steel, du Pont, TWA, Pan American, 
Procter & Gamble. Ansul savs about 
two-thirds of the diesel locomotives on 
the rails today carry dry-chemical ex 
tinguishers. 
e Enter Others—When basic patents 
on the dry-chemical process expired in 
February, 1948, the big extinguisher 
companies began designing and_pro- 
ducing their own versions of the new 
type fire fighter. 

Kidde has a dry chemical model 
that’s just waiting for formal approval 
from Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
before it goes on the market. American 
La France has several models that have 
passed both Underwriters’ and Factory 
Mutual laboratories’ tests. American- 
La France reports a large backlog of 
orders. 

Both these companies stress that 

they're not dropping, or even cutting 
back, production of gas-type extin 
guishers. They say there are jobs—and 
a market—for both types. 
e Welcome—Here’s how Hood looks 
it this big competition that faces Ansul 
“The field hasn’t even been scratched 
vet. I figure that in the eight vears 
we’ve been pushing dry chemical. 
we've touched a bare 1% of the po 
tential market. So there's plenty of 
room for all of us.” 

In fact, he thinks that the more the 
big companies push dry chemical, the 
more they help Ansul in the real job 
of selling industry on such extin 
guishers’ merits 
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ECONOMIC ADVISERS Leon Keyserling (left) and John Clark are putting... 


Economists in Politics 


Council of Economic Advisers is no longer just an impar- 
tial observer. It’s creating political policy, then actively pushing its 
adoption. Rift between Nourse and colleagues widens. 


The Council of Economic Advisers 
has switched its pitch. It started out 
as a meek group serving the White 
House as economic consultants. Now 
it’s emerging as a full-fledged shaper of 
political policy. 

(he transition was completed re 
cently when the White House handed 
the council the job of roughing out the 
economic legislation President l’ruman 
must have to put over his Fair Deal. 

For the long run, the council will 
also spell out the power the planners 
want to maintain full employment 
e Slow Change— ‘he CEA didn’t always 
have such a potent hand in shaping 
national policy. But ever since it was 
first created by the Full Employment 
Act of 1947, it has been slowly and 
quietly redefining the nature of its job 

When the act was passed, Congress’ 
wishes seemed clear enough: The CEA 
was to give the President a running 
commentary on the economic repercus 
sions of government policies, plus an 
innual roundup of the nation’s eco- 
nomic health 

The council was also expected, when 
asked, to point out the economic im 
plications of alternative lines of action. 
But under no circumstances was it sup 
posed to take the lead in making pol 
icies based on political decisions 
e Nonpolitical—For the first two vears, 
the council kept its activities within 
bounds. Its members were busy build 
ing up a staff. working out routines, 
keeping tabs on the postwar boom. 
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CEA Chairman Edwin G. Nourse 
and his two associates got into the habit 
of seeing ‘l'ruman several times a month. 
They began an almost daily contact 
with the men around him—John R. 
Steelman, Clark M. Clifford, Adm. 
William D. Leahy. The advice they 
gave the White House in those days 
was essentially economic, nonpolitical. 

Of course, it wasn’t hard to hew to 

the pure-economics line then. ‘The 
bogy was high prices. It was good poli- 
tics as well as good economics then 
to urge business gently to hold the line 
—and not to condemn the profits that 
encouraged high production. 
e Election Splits Council—But as the 
presidential campaign got under way 
last summer, Truman sketched out the 
battle lines. High prices and high 
profits became favorite targets. The 
partnership between politics and eco- 
nomics split wide open. 

"he split extended to the council’s 
membership. Chairman Nourse refused 
to become involved in the campaign. 
In his view, economics is a profession, 
not a branch of politics. 

It was this quality of aloofness that 
had led Truman to choose him in the 
first place; Nourse’s appointment had 
ended a deadlock between left and 
right wings of the Administration 
© Kevserling and Clark—Nourse’s col- 
leagues didn’t see the campaign his 
way. Vice-Chairman Leon Keyserling 
had grown up in the New Deal pattern. 
As secretary to Sen. Robert F. Wagner, 





he had a lot to do with the prewat 
housing program and was general coun 
sel of the National Housing Administra 
tion when he went to CEA. 

John Clark, third member of the 
council, is an old-style western progres 
sive who switched from business (Stand 
ard Oil of Indiana) to scholarship in his 
mid-forties. A good friend of Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Clark is not 
opposed to tinkering with the economic 
system. 

So Keyserling and Clark were eaget 
to go to bat for the Administration 
Last July, they drew up and presented 
to the President a mid-year economic 
report containing a list of anti-inflation 
ary policy recommendations. 

l'ruman submitted these recommen- 
dations to the special summer session 
of the Republican-controlled 80th Con 
gress, which adjourned without taking 
action. 
© Coordinating Committee—Truman’s 
election confirmed the council’s ma 
jority in its new political—and policy 
making—role. In addition, the Presi 
dent designated the council—here mean 
ing Keyserling and Clark—as the ulti 
mate authority on Administration eco 
noric policy. 

It wasn’t long before some of the 
council’s recommendations were chal 
lenged by such Administration con 
servatives as Treasury Secretary Snyder 
and John Steelman. So Truman set 
up an Economic Coordinating Com 
mittee—to keep disagreements from 
turning into public brawls. The com 
mittee is staffed by Cabinet members 
and agency chiefs; Nourse, titular head 
of the CEA, is chairman. 

One result: Drafts of council recom 
mendations are now subject to amend- 
ment by other policy-makers. A more 





CHAIRMAN NOURSE looks on econom- 
ics as a profession—not a branch of politics 
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unportant one: the coordinating com- 
mittee also operates to force these pol- 
icy-makers to reconcile their views with 
those of the CEA. 
e Spence Act—Ihat’s how the Adminis- 
tration’s anti-inflationary Economic Sta- 
bility Act of 1949 (BW —Keb.26'49, 
p21 )\—the Spence bill—was put together. 
And that’s why Administration chiefs, 
one after another, trooped up to Capitol 
Hill to endorse the council’s program. 
Not the least conspicuous among the 
official lobbyists were council members 
Keyserling and Clark; Chairman Nourse 
stayed away 

The council’s new political role is 
the key to understanding the Adminis- 
tration’s current drive for anti-inflation 
controls—at a time when deflation looks 
like the more pressing problem. Key- 
serling and Clark are quite able to read 
the economic signs correctly. And they 
iren’t as sold on the probability of 
nother round of inflation as their pub- 
lic pronouncements would indicate. 
e Stress on Inflation—But they 
two reasons for continuing to 
the dangers of inflation: 

(1) The economy is passing through 
1 period of uncertainty. No one knows 
what the coming months hold—whether 
business will pick up, or gag further. 
But there’s reason to believe that the 
cat can still jump either way. Price 
cuts, for example, could bring a wave 
of consumer buving—or could lead con- 
sumers to hold off, waiting for more 
cuts. Psychology seems to be the kev 
And the council thinks it’s good psvy- 


have 
stress 


} 
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chology for it to talk up prosperity. 

(2) Keyserling and Clark are con- 
vinced that full employment and an 
expanded economy can be guaranteed 
only by government action, ‘Their pro- 
gram inevitably implies the use of a 
broad range of controls. And they 
know that this final phase of the cur- 
rent boom offers their last chance to 
get controls for years to come. 

It could be, however, that even 
Keyserling is beginning to change his 
tune somewhat. In defending the 
Spence bill last week on “Meet the 
Press,” Keyserling skipped over the dan- 
gers of inflation. Instead, he dwelled 
on the need for a “preventive policy 
.. . before depression comes.” 

e Difference of Opinion—Has the coun- 
cil gone too far into politics for its own 
political good? 

Experts of the Hoover commission 
to reorganize the executive branch of 
the government are alarmed by the im- 
plications of the council’s changing 
role. They argue for a return to the 
council’s original technical role. One 
of their recommendations: “The council 
should advise the President as a_pro- 
fessional staff agency, and should not 
take public leadership on issues of pol 
icv in its own right.” 

Another Hoover commission 
mendation—that the council be replaced 
by an Office of the Economic Adviser 
with a single head—isn’t likely to get 
much consideration. None of the pres- 
ent members wants to see the change 
made. At any rate, under the present 


recom 





Luxury for Traveler in a $20-Million Hotel 


Businessmen who make trips to Houston 
can now stop over in rooms like this (singles, 
$6-$20 a day) at oilman Glenn McCarthy's 
ornate Shamrock Hotel. Among other 
things, it has a 1,000-car garage, individual 


new 
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air-conditioning in each room, more than 
10 acres of specially designed rugs. It was 
opened last week amid $100,000 worth of 
hoopla; that included the cost of a char- 
tered train to bring in Hollywood luminaries. 





setup, the minority at least has the 
chance to present its view. 
e Nourse’s Future—Nourse today is the 


minority. ‘The question is: How long 
will he want to stay? ‘Truman won't 
fire him; but Nourse no longer has the 
President’s ear. So he will probably 
keep his job for as long as he is able 
to reconcile the political leanings of 
his colleagues with his own personal 
philosophy. 


McGraw-Hill Series 
Saves U.S. Money 


In 1945 the Office of Scientific Re- 
search & Development found itself face 
to face with a tough publishing prob- 
lem. ‘The Massachusetts Institute of 
l'echnology’s Radiation Laboratory had 
wound up five years of heavy work on 
radar: It had to print +400 copies of its 
voluminous and important reports, turn 
them over to the OSRD. 
¢ Innovation—Ordinarily, such reports 
would go to the Government Printing 
Office. Strict interpretation of an old 
law would have sent them there—ex- 
cept for the influence of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime head of OSRD. Bush 
argued that these papers were too im- 
portant to bury in the archives. He 
plumped for publication by a commer- 
cial house, which would make them 
widely available to science, industry, and 
the public. 

Ile won out. The result is the Radi- 
ation Laboratory Series, published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., which got 
the contract on a competitive basis. 
I'wenty-one volumes have appeared; six 
more are due. ‘Total initial investment 
for McGraw-Hill will run about $400,- 
000. (The print order for each volume is 


4,000; average price per volume is 
$6.50.) 
e Bonanza—Now it appears that the 


government is getting an added divi- 
dend on its deal: It’s actually making 
moncv on it 

Last week the book company’s presi- 
dent, Curtis Benjamin, handed the U.S. 
l'reasurv a check for $34,263.61. ‘That 
covered royalties for 1945. 

Benjamin figures that, all told, the 
contract will save the government a 
fine sum of money. ‘The printing bill 
alone at the GPO would have come to 


about $324,000 just for the needed 
400 sets. But it is only costing the 


government $64,800 to get them from 
McGraw-Hill. And on top of this, the 
government will continue to get more 
royalty checks—to say nothing of what 
it collects in taxes when the books show 
a profit. 

Benjamin hopes that the success of 
the series will open the way for similar 
commercial publication of other im- 
portant reports and studies. 
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Quality Alternating Current Contactors 


ONLY ONE MOVING PART... THEREFORE TROUBLE-FREE 


Wherever electric circuits are switched ... there is need 
for a contactor. And, no matter what the service require- 
ments may be, it is obvious that simplicity of contactor 
design is the best assurance of trouble-free operation. 


The Allen-Bradley line offers you a wide assortment of 
contactors of standard design. All have one moving part 


. all use silver alloy contacts. 


The Allen-Bradley nameplate guarantees you long con- 
tactor life and maintenance-free service. 





Allen-Bradley Co. 
Bulletin 700 Universal 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
4-Pole A-C Contactor. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 





IT REPELS WATER! 


that is one of the main reasons 


why PC Foamglas is 


permanent insulation 


When other insulating materials get 
water-soaked, they no longer insulate. 
The materials rot, swell, warp and can 
even Cause structural damage to walls, 
floors and ceilings in which they are 
installed 

But this is not true of PC Foamglas. 
No water, vapor or fumes can get into 
or through Foamglas insulation. It is 
also fhreproof, verminproof. Made of 
millions of tiny sealed glass cells, PC 
Foamglas possesses excellent insulating 
properties. When installed according to 
our specifications and recommendations 
itretains its original insulating ethciency 


ern 


When you figure on insulation, make 


PITTSBURGH 








FOAMGLAS INSULATION 






sure that your first cost is your last 
cost. Consult with our insulating spe- 
cialists to determine how and where you 
can use PC Foamglas to your best ad- 
vantage. Meanwhile, you can read up 
on the subject. Just send the coupon 
below and copies of our booklets will 
be sent to you free. 


T Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 7 
| Dept. G-39, 307 Fourth Avenue | 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
| Please send me, without obligation, | 
your PREE booklets on the use of PC 
| Foamglas Insulation for: | 
| Roofs...... Walls_...-- Floors...... | 
| NS oie cciel i asnscbinciiaatietadaa cat dgadaesiabaeicg | 
| RI 5 iio a ccs ccnceih nic rad pst este ev msc | 
| City ssdpabian che nepammsenig 'al tein I 





When you insidate with FOAMGLAS... you insulate far good! 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Teflon plastic is going into full-scale 
production for the first time at du 
Pont’s new unit near Parkersburg, W. 
Va. he fluorine plastic is finding such 
uses as packing in motors. There’s 
practically nothing that can damage it 
or stick to it. 

2 
Orders tor wool fabrics at American 
Woolen Co, have melted away to about 
$30-million from $95-million on hand 
1 year ago. President Moses Pendle- 
ton told stockholders the company 
booked only $11-million in orders the 
first 10 weeks of the year vs. $68- 
million during the same 1948 period. 

e 
Steel prices have been cut $10 to $39 
a ton by Kaiser Co, This brings some 
of the company’s prices (but not strip 
and plate) in line with those charged by 
other West Coast producers. 

* 
Reynolds Metals and Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Cooperative have had to revise their 
long-range electric-cable supply contract 
(BW—Feb.12’49,p22). Thev have: (1) 
pared the advance payment from a flat 
$6-million to a minimum of $4-million; 
(2) set back the deadline for initial pay- 
ment two months; (3) cut the amount 
of wire under firm contract. One rea- 
son: Advance payments from the elec- 
tric co-ops have been less than expected. 

e 
Refrigerator prices have been cut 8.3% 
by International Harvester because of 
the “competitive situation” in the in- 
dustrv. I. H. says the cut “could not 
otherwise be justified cither by profit 
margins, OT by a reduction in the cost 
of producing and distributing these 
products.” 

e 
Zenith Radio’s statements in ads about 
obsolescence in television sets (page $4) 
have brought on a $I-million damage 
suit. Plaintiffs are Sightmaster Corp 
and Empire Coil Co. hey charge 
Zenith ads are “false, fraudulent, dis- 
paraging.” 

e 
4 $6,400 model home was the only lure 
needed to sell out an entire Indianapolis 
sub-division of low-priced homes still in 
the blueprint stage. In less than three 
days buyers snapped up the 153 houses 


planned for Brookville Village. ‘The 
terms: $400 down, $40 a month. 
@ 


Charlotte, N. C., will soon have another 
branch plant, a $400,000 one for Mack 
trucks. In a vear’s time five manufac- 
turers—including International Harves- 
ter, Fruchauf, Autocar, ‘Trailmobile— 
have put up plants in the city. 
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New Sperry direct-reading 
Loran for fishing craft... 





TAKES UP 
LITTLE SPACE 


TABLE OR SHELF MOUNTING 


ITH the new Sperry direct-reading 

Loran, fishing captains and mates 
can quickly locate the best fishing 
grounds and ‘remain on them regard- 
less of weather and visibility. 

By getting accurate fixes when 
needed and as frequently as desired - 
it takes as little as two minutes to get a 
fix — fishermen’s profits are increased 
by saving time in locating profitable 
fishing grounds and then returning to 
these spots again And 
having accurate information as to the 





and again. 
vessel’s position helps prevent damage 
to nets and other gear. 
THE NEW SPERRY 
MARK 2 LORAN FEATURES: 

Optional Mounting — Smal! size and 
separate power supply permits four 
different 
space available. Control panel can be 


mountings. depending on 


tilted to suit operator. 






] 





NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS 


OVERHEAD MOUNTING 


IN CANADA: THE ONTAR! 


LOS ANGELES 


HUGHES OWENS 





improved Readability — “Black light” 
(ultra-violet) lights up large numbers 
on time-difference meter and _ station 
selectors, and does not interfere with 
night vision. Scope face is recessed 
and can be viewed in lighted chart 
room without external light shield. 


Simpler and Faster Operation — New 
automatic frequency control aids in 
positioning signals and eliminates 
drift. Motor driven coarse and fine 
delays are continuous and never come 


up against a stop. 


For Vessels with DC Power—(N- 
OFF switch on Loran automatically 
starts and stops converter for chang- 


ing DC to AC. 


The Mark 2 Loran is backed by Sperry’s 


world-wide service organization. Our 
nearest district office will gladly give you 


additional information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATILE 


COMPANY, LIMITED - TTAWA 
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Increased Volume 
Cuts Cost of Silastic* 


Design engineers weigh the properties and 
service life of a material against its price per 
pound. Sometimes there is only one material 
that will serve the purpose and price becomes 
relatively unimportant. That has been true of 
Silastic, the Dow Corning Silicone Rubber. But 
this initial market for Silastic has now become 
large enough to permit more efficient produc- 
tion and the opening of new markets through 
a price reduction of 20 to 45 cents a pound. 


In the aircraft industry Silastic found a good 
initial market because it is the only resilient 
material that withstands hot oil and both high 
and low temperatures. Typical uses are: sealing 
thermal anti-icing systems; gasketing engine 
rocker boxes; and flexible heating ducts. 


Silastic tubing 
reinforced with 
glass cloth is used 
to seal heuting 
and ventilating 
ducts operating at 
350-400° F. in 
Consolidated’s 
Vultee Convair- 
liner; in jet type 
planes at tempera- 
tures of 350-450° 
F. and under pres- 
‘ sures up to 150 
S p.s.i. 





In the automotive industry gaskets are one of 
many applications for Silastic now under test. 


S Silastic 
. 





PHOTO COURTESY 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


A, Silastic gaskets in the push rod 
and tube assembly of Continental's 
oir cooled truck and bus engines 
withstand hot oil and tempercotures 
ronging from —90° to 500 


> 
Silastic —> a 


Only Silastic is serviceable at temperatures in 
the range of —70° to —150° F. and upward 
of 500° F. It also has exceptional resistance to 
weathering and to many chemicals, excellent 
dielectric properties and water repellency. For 
more information phone our nearest branch 
office or write for pamphlet No. F5-G-2. 
“TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Atlanta « Chicago ¢ Cleveland « 
los Angeles « New York 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


—” arning 


FURST IN SHLICONES 
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Willys Cuts Prices 


Sales of the Jeep and other 
models have slipped. That helps 
explain why company has pared 
prices by as much as $270 a car. 


Willys-Overland Motors finally took 

a step last week it has long been consid 
ering: It cut prices on its entire line of 
Cars. 
e Larger Than G. M.’s—The cuts ranged 
from $25 on the Jeep to $270 on the 
Jeepster roadsters. ‘The factory-list price 
of the Jeep is now $1,195, f.0.b. Toledo; 
the Jeepster costs $1,495. 

Willys’ cuts are considerably larger 
than the ones that General Motors re- 
cently announced (BW—Mar.5’'49,p19) 
and were made for different reasons. 
Detroit generally agreed that G. M. was 
under no immediate competitive pres 
sure to cut price. G. M.’s cuts were the 
result of a complex set of reasons, of 
which forthcoming union negotiations 
was one (BW—Mar.5'49,p93). 

e Sales Siipping—Willys cut prices be 
cause its sales have been slipping. The 
recent blizzards in the Midwest slashed 
Jeep sales so sharply that the company 
closed down its plant in February, fi 
nally reopened it last week (BW—Mar 
19°49,p28). ‘Throughout the winter, 


however, sales had been slowing down. 


The price cut was not unexpected: 
Willys’ president, James D. Mooney, 
had predicted an early switch to a buy- 
ers’ market. When Mooney actually got 
around to trimming prices he was a lit- 
tle less blunt in his announcement: 
“Our dealers here and in other coun- 
tries predict sales at peak levels for the 
next several months. On _ the other 
hand, it is obvious that a general adjust- 
ment from our country’s high cost 
plateau lies ahead.” 

e Four Factors—Mooncy cited four fac 
tors: that made the reductions possible: 

(1) Steel and other supplies are more 
readily available. ‘he company can cut 
down on expensive “conversion” 

(2) Easing of materials shortages has 
resulted in savings “through a sustained 
volume, a better control of stock, a 
smoother flow of production.” 

(3) Willys’ policy of maintaining 
basic models rather than making annual 
model changeovers is paving off. ‘That 
could mean that amortization of tooling 
costs on the Jeep and other closely re 
lated vehicles is about complete. 

(4) Functional climinating 
“frills” and nonessentials, has been a 
factor in keeping costs at rock-bottom 
e Profit Margin—W illys operates on a 
smaller profit margin per vehicle than 
most auto makers. During the last quat 
ter of 1948, Willys turned out 34,003 
cars, had a net profit of about $1.8-mil 
lion. ‘That meant a margin of approxi 
mately $54 a unit. 


stecl. 


design, 





Two’s No Crowd on New Broadway Limited 


Railroad competition on New York-Chicago 
runs is paying off—for passengers—in new 
travel luxury. Last fall, the New York 
Central R.R. brought out its crack new 
Twentieth Century Limited (BW —Sep.15 
°48,p24). Last week, Pennsylvania R. R. coun- 
tered with two modernized versions of its 


famous Broadway Limited. For passenger 
comfort, the Broadway offers twin beds 
(above), showers, barber-shop, telephones, 
and all-fluorescent lighting. Another attrac- 
tion: the Broadway charges no extra fare. 
The new trains, with their locomotives, cost 
Pennsylvania Sé.614,000. 
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4 a mid, year-round working climate that makes life a 


gas fuel, power sie water. Investigate the 
of these cities and towns before making any 
decision—they are a proven field for your plant. 


> UNITED GAS 
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SKINNING 


BILLETS in a 
Steel Mill takes 












TOUGHNESs- 


All round toughness. A rugged 
swing frame grinder with lots of 
muscle power at one end—plenty 
of grinding wheel stamina at the 
other. 

The billet-skinning wheel shown 
here has Red Streak Flanges 
an exclusive patented Simonds 
Abrasive feature which provides 
steel to steel fit for maximum 
operating economy. 

Similar made-for-the-job wheel 
efficiency is yours in every 
Simonds Abrasive grinding 
wheel, whether for rough grind- 
ing in steel mills and foundries; 
tool sharpening in machine shops; 
or micro-inch finishing in mass 
production industries. 





Write for Grinding Wheel Data Book 
Also lists distributors. 






SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


— 
PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. 
Grinding Wheels ond Abrasive Products 


Fomece Abrower 
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A WORLD OF ITS OWN, Maine resort finds skimpier summer pickings. So... 


Bar Harbor Wants Business 


Venerable resort is trying to lure industry to fill the coffers 
that millionaire trade once kept stocked. It thinks it has what it takes 
to attract small business—cheap sites, versatile workers. 


Death, fire, and taxes have finally 
caught up with Bar Harbor. ‘The fabled 
little Maine resort, where Boston 
Brahmins once gamboled sedately on 
their summer-palace lawns, has sadly de- 
cided it’s time for a change t wants 
factories—if they are “‘the right kind.” 

\ few businessmen say they have 
seen the handwriting on the shoreline 
for some time 
e Faded Glory—lFor one thing, the re 
sort business isn’t what it was in the 
old days—not the Bar Harbor kind, at 
least., No new crop of Stotesburys and 
Drexels is in sight. Today's wealthy 
folk share their wealth with the govern 
ment. With what’s left they don’t want 
—or can’t afford—to build the highly tax 
able residences that used to be Bar Har 
bor’s bread and butter. 

Bar Harbor is one of several commun 
itics on Mount Desert Island. ‘Total 
year-around island population is 8,000 
to 10,000. The population of Bar Har 
bor itself runs in the neighborhood of 
4,500. 

The first blow fell on the placid town 
with the crash of the twenties. From 
1932 to 1939, Bar Harbor lost a million 
dollars’ worth of property from its tax 
lists. 

e Fire Loss—On top of that came the 
1947 forest fire. The State Bureau of 
l'axation estimates that the disaster cost 


Bar Harbor close to $1.5-million in 
terms of assessed valuation. In the past 
year, a good chunk of this—nearly $1.1 
million—has been restored, says Asa 
Wasgatt, editor of the Bar Harbor 
limes. It includes new homes, green 
houses, and the $125,000 replacement 
for the Jackson Memorial Laboratories 
lab. 

But no mansions are going up. And 
it’s only too clear that the millionaires 
aren’t going to spend the money they 
once did. So Bar Harbor is looking else 
where 
e Backers—The local chamber of com 
merce is sparking the drive. Its head is 
Robert Kinney, a small businessman 
himself. You can get a line on the type 
of industry Bar Harbor would go for 
from Kinney’s firm. He’s president and 
general manager of North Atlantic Pack 
ing Co., which located in Bar Harbor 
shortly before World War II. It puts 
up specialty seafood items—tidbits and 
pastes for cocktail parties, for imstance 
Kinney employs around $0 workers in 
his plant 

Another backer is Harold C. Dodge, 
automobile service operator. He is chair 
man of the chamber’s New Industries 
Committee. Dodge is one of the town 
leaders who say thev “have scen_ this 
thing coming for some time.” 

The Maine Development Commis 
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about investment cost necessary to 






fon of machined parts, maybe he is figuring 









increase the prod 
in the cost _pfincreased floor space, too, 

rse, you know that Acme-Gridley Automatics often double 
production of an ordinary machine without taking up any 
more space. But it might help to remind him that the new Acme- 
Gridley Automatics may make even more floor space available in 
your present plant-—that it is not unusual for one new Acme- 
Gridley to replace two or even four older machines. 

Perhaps you will want to have some facts and figures to back 
up your story. Below is a typical certified case study. Would more 
of these—on 4, 6 or 8 spindle Chucking Automatics—help you? 
They're yours for the asking 


CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR COMPTROLLER WANTS PROOF 


AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 


THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED: Aceme-Gridley design. There’s plenty of space for time- 
8 gv. monevsé g. independently-operated attach- 
MACHINE—Acme-Gridley 12’° RPA 6 Spindle Chucker REO hatee arrears aaah a ai Kil pol 

ments that often save second operations. And more 
PART 6!" Diameter Heat-Treated Malleable Casting : . . - 
room means easier tooling, easier loading, faster chip 
MACHINING TIME —For 18 operations, with tipped tools disposal. All these 


are important reasons for faster 


one fifth of former method floor-to-floor times on Acme- 
Two Acme-Gridley 12” RPA 6 Spindle Chuckers now eee! Gridley chuckers. 


complete this part in one handling, doing the work of 20 


obsolete machines they replaced-—and reducing cost per 


piece by more than 70%, 


AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON: 


A wide, open tooling zone is characteristic of 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 
and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
styles, maintain accuracy at 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modem 
cutting tools can withstand. 
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MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO AT WORK 
FOR MANITOWOC SHIP BUILDING CO. 





MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO AT WORK 
FOR GROVES & SON CONSTRUCTION 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO AT WORK 
FOR ATLAS LOGGING CO. 
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Save time—cut costs—speed production 
with Motorola FM 2-way radio 


Motorola 2-way radio inside your plant 
speeds production—by regulating flow 
of materials handling—by providing 
constant, centralized control over every 
phase of operation. Motorola 2-way 
radio outside the plant, in road construc- 
tion, bridge building, provides an instant 
tie between the main office, supervisors 
and repair crews. 

Motorola 2-way radio is a new, more 
efficient alarm for your watchmen—a ne- 
cessity in case of fire, accidents or other 
emergencies. Motorola 2-way radio has 
been proved by modern industry. Engi- 
neers recognize the inspired design, ma- 
ture engineering techniques that make 
Motorola 2-way radio outlast and out- 
perform all others. Product of world’s 
largest FM 2-way mobile radio labora- 
tory, the Motorola equipment you buy 
today will be years ahead for years to come. 
Find out how Motorola FM 2-way radio, the world’s 
finest, can increase the efficiency of your operation 
}7———-—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-——— 
MOTOROLA INC.” 
Communications Division 


4545 Augusta Bivd., 
Chicago 5}, Illinois, Dept. B. W 


Please send me complete details of 2-way radio in 
industrial applications. 


YPE OF BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 
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ON THE MAP, Bar Harbor is pleasantly 
isolated. But it hopes for closer ties with 
the hurly-burly industrial world 


sion, and the state’s governor, I'rederick 
G. Payne, are interested. At the gov- 
ernor’s urging, the town is now making 
a survey of its skilled labor to show 
industry exactly what Bar Harbor has 
to offer. 

e Advantages—Some of its sales points 
are already sharpened up: plenty of 
water, plenty of land. ‘he water comes 
from a spring-fed lake three miles away, 
and about 120 ft. above the level of the 
town. 

\s to land, Dodge cites the example 
of one four-acre “excellent industrial” 
site: he thinks it could be bought for 
$2,000. 

Another advantage: a versatile labor 
supply. Dodge figures there are about 
2,000 workers who would be candidates 
for jobs. They are mainly nonunion 
carpenters, boat builders, cabinet mak- 
ers, and other artisans. Skills that have 
long served the summer folk can be put 
to good use in a small plant, editor 
Wasgatt points out. 

Community leaders claim the tax pic- 

ture is favorable to industrv: Valuation 
is low, rates are reasonable. And the 
chances are that the town would make 
special concessions to industry. 
e Transportation—There is a good. air- 
port now (lobster planes fly their cargo 
from there Ihe nearest rail center is 
19 miles away at Ellsworth, where the 
Maine Central connects. 

Dodge doesn’t think the rail lack is 
much of a handicap. His argument: 
Most manufacturers truck their goods 
from factory to rail car anyhow; a few 
miles more or less don’t make much dif- 
ference. 
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STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


Planned and 
INSTALLED 


to Solve Your 
Space Problems Now 


as low as 
$450 

} yo 

ema 


and 


$2.50 per 


ending on window 
requirements 


Dep 
door 





* WAREHOUSE, storage sheds, any general 
“heavy” business use. There’s a Star 
Building that can be tailor-made to solve 


your problem at LOW COST! 







Hitch Your Building 
Plans to All- : 
Purpose ... 


INITIAL ESTIMATES 
AT NO OBLIGATION 


WREUTE ss: 
Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK « OKLA. CITY- CHICAGO 


250 West 3012 Se. 333 No. 
57th St. Stiles St. Michigan 


> — ores 
: est By For... When Built By STAR" 
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QUIET SIDE STREETS, reminiscent of all home towns, make Greensburg, Ind... . 


Democracy’s Typical City 


Junior Chamber of Commerce picks Greensburg, Ind., as 
model U. S. town to show to Brussels International Congress. Sur- 
rounded by farmns, the city has found new industry since the war. 


Greensburg, Ind., comes close to be- 
ing everybody's home town. 

Because it is so typical of America, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. decided to have a model of 
Greensburg on display when delegates 
from 44 nations gather for Jaycee’s In- 
ternational Congress in Brussels next 
month, Paul Bagwell, president of the 
national chamber, picked Greensburg 
as “the city of democracy” after a can 
vass of more than 200 cities. 


All this has meant a fund-raising job 
for Charles I’. Scheidler, president of 
the Greensburg chamber. ‘The 
the model and expenses for four del 
gates to the congress will run around 
$10,000. Scheidler already has $4,001 
of it in the till—and he’s sure he can 
ect the rest. 

e Stores and Homes—Greensburg, pop 
ition 7,000, lics +7 miles southeast of 
lo the outsider, it looks 
towns 


cost of 


Indianapolis 
midwestern 


like all rolled into 
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EASY PICKINGS! International Harvester’- 
new mechanical cotton picker picks fast 
—approximately an acre in an hour and 
fifteen minutes. Strong. double-walled 
Bundy Tubing. the favorite of automo- 
tive engineers, is used throughout in it- 
fuel. oil and spindle mvistening system 
lines. 














The man with a thousand hands 


There's no horde of human cotton pickers on the 


field when this many-fingered marvel goes to work, 
Ly Instead, there's just one man. Seated at the controls 
of the big mechanical picker. he’s like a man with a 


thousand hands, picking fabulous quantities of cotton in a 


single day with speed and ease. 


As you would expect, only the best of modern materials goes 
into this remarkable machine such as the dependable 
Bundy weld* Tubing used for its fuel. oil, and spindle mois- 
tening system lines. Double-walled from a single strip. Bundy 


Pubing offers the extra strength that spells perfeet performance. 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


- ey Ad =, ‘ 
Sa Ga (eS 


Bundyweld Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding meta! is com 








Standard sizes up t . 


Yet strength is only part of the Bundy story. This miracle 
tubing of industry is more readily fabricated, as well. It’s 
ductile, easier to bend and it takes more bending . . . perfeet 


vas range and 


quualifie ations for tubular furniture and toys, 
refrigerant lines, lamp fixture frames and hundreds of other 


n beer coils. Bundy Tubing in nickel is 


applic ations. Used 


thinner-walled. faster-cooling and hygienically clean. 


Are vou overlooking Bundy in your business? 


Chances are 
better than even that Bundyweld* can either improve your 
product or lower your costs ~maybe both. Our engineers are 
willing to help vou trey. Whatever your problem, just eall or 


write: Bundy Llubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


BUNDY TUBING 


x * ~) « *€ 


ENGINEERED TO W vour EXPECTATIONS 





35 a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of fused to basic O.D., in steel (coppe *ee wat. oer R 
metal, coated with a uniform thickness assured  Finishe s strong, tin coated),Monel or nicke 
bonding meta by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free f scale. Special sizes availabie 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ 


hicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place @ 
San Francisco 10 Calif.: Pacific Meta 


Bank Bidg e 
Rutan & 404 Architects Bidg 7 


226 Binney St @ Chottanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Philadelphia 3, Pern.: 
Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 


19th St e Seattle 4, Wazh.: Eagle 


. s Co., ltd 1 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alioy Metal Sa l Bay St @ Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by | sternational Nicko! Company distributors in principal cities 








SPEED NUTS take less time, effort and skill to 
apply. They eliminate assembly steps such as 
welding and riveting. And they greatly reduce 
our handling and inventory problems”. 

These are the reasons why Tinnerman SPEED 
NUTS save Heyer Products $3.00 per unit on 
their new automotive distributor stroboscope. A 
recent study of time and te records revealed 
this remarkable SPEED NUT $ Savings Factor. 
Many manufacturers, like this important pro- 
ducer of automotive test equipment and battery 
fast chargers, rely on the SPEED NUT brand of 
fasteners to reduce assembly costs. 

If you're interested in holding down spiraling 
costs, find out now about our Fastening Analysis 












The finished control panel, right, 
shows the number of precision in- 
struments held by secure, vibration- 
proof SPEED NUTS. 





“SPEED NUTS’ PROVIDE 
AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 


£ 300 o PER UNIT” 


Reports HEYER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Belleville, New Jersey 


Service. Just call the nearest Tinnerman office, 
or write us for details. Tinnerman Products, Inc., 
2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Sales 
offices in principal cities. In Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. In England: Sim- 
monds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest. In France: 
Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris. 


PRE-LOCKED POSITION DOUBLE-LOCKED POSITION 


Arched Prongs THE Conipensoting Thread Lock 
P 3 


Speed Nut 
RINCIPLE ~ 





Self-Energizing 


Arched Bose \ 
1 Spring tock | 


1, At left—SPEED NUTS are being 
positioned by hand on the inside of 
control panel on the distributor 
stroboscope. These self-retaining 
SPEED NUTS hold themselves in 
position for blind assembly attach- 
ment of controls and instruments. 


Nek 


TINNERMAN Speed 


FASTEST 


THING FASTENINGS 


























one. Its stores are built on the square 
around the county courthouse; a few 
small factories bank the railroad tracks. 

Here and there along its shady resi- 
dential streets you can spot new houses, 
one-story affairs that have risen up be 
tween the older, taller homes. Beyond 
the town are the farms—from_ which 
farmers pour into the square on Satur- 
day afternoon for their weekly shopping. 
¢ Industries—The town is bigger than 
before the war; population is up almost 
$00. New industries tell the story of 
part of the growth. 

In 1946, Williamson Heater Co. 
ypened a plant, now has about 175 peo- 
ple on its payroll. It casts parts for fur- 
naces made at the company’s main fac- 
tory in Cincinnati 

Consolidated Veneer Corp. also has a 
new building on the west edge of town. 

Other newcomers make products that 
run all the wav from Ashley Machine 
Co.'s chicken picker to the health-ray 
lamps turned out by Dry Clime Lamp 
Corp 
e Old-Line Companies—The new firms 
eclipsed the old-line manufac- 
turers, though. American Steel & Wire 
Co.’s Cyclone Fence Division and Ra- 
cine Shirt Co. still are the king pins. 

Oddlv cnough, the town gets a share 
of the nation’s tobacco business, too. 
Liggett & Myers ‘Tobacco Co. operates 
10 aging barns, where it stores pipe and 
chewing tobacco. The story goes that 
Liggett & Myers set up the barns in 
Greensburg about 25 years ago when it 
found “night raiders” were taking too 
heavy a toll of the crops stored in the 
South 
e The People—Greensburg got its start 
in 182] when it was settled by Thomas 
Hendricks and named for his wife’s 


haven't 


for 














POWER TREE: Aspen sprouted in Greens- 


burg courthouse, had to be trimmed 
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Revolution on a desk top! 


This revolution can free you, too! Free you from all the bother and 
inefficiency of old-style dictation. For this is the Dictaphone 


TIME-MASTER Revolution. 


The streamlined TIME-MASTER is the electronic dictating ma- 
chine practical businessmen are talking about—and talking to. 
Men who get things done take to the TIME-MASTER and its plastic 


MEMOBELT record — naturally. 


And men who use the TIME-MASTER naturally get things done! 
Because the TIME-MASTER is so easy to use . . . is always instantly 
ready to catch your thoughts and take your dictation on a MEMO- 


BELT that guarantees voice-perfect recording and reproduction, 


faster, pleasanter transcription. Because it helps you get much 


more done, much more easily, in less time and at less cost! 


Only the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER offers all this: 


e Uniformly clear recording and reproduction! 


e Easily mailable, filable plastic belt records! 
¢ Streamlined design! All-metal sturdiness! 


e Uniform backspacing. rapid place finding! 





e Foolproof simplic ity of operation! 


e Dictaphone dependability, nationwide service! 


For a TIME-MASTER demonstration, call your 
local Dictaphone representative or fill in coupon. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dretation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines. 
Pore * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Dictaphone Corporation 


Dept. F39, 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 17, N.Y. 


0 Please show me the new TIME-MASTER 
D Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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Street Address 





City & Zone 
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A Winning Combination 


BROWN LIGHTWEIGHT TRAILERS 


MORE PAY FREIGHT AND PROFIT... 


tgs roe Pua 


eff 


_. BROWN INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 


muse t 


Brown believes that selling pri- 
marily through independent dis- 
tributors whose success depends 
on your success guarantees yOu a 
stable local business always at 
your service. 







BROWN lightweight aluminum trailers are 


distributed primarily through a group of 
carefully selected, seasoned, independent 
distributors rather than through factory 


branches 


BROWN distributors offer you the many 
advantages of a successful local business 

stability, permanence of personnel, 
knowledge of the area and of customers’ 
needs. They serve but one master — 
you, the customer. 


40 









BROWN distributors offer the profit- 
minded freight hauler and the fleet own- 
er seeking savings in handling costs, the 
original, lightweight, frameless, aluminum 
trailer backed by 25 years experience in 
the application of light metals. The frame- 
less monocoque construction Saves as much 
as 1/3 in weight yet takes in stride the con- 
stant pounding of over-the-road hauling. 


BROWN is on the move—more and more 
profit-minded operators are shifting their 
fleets to Browns and shifting the weight 
to payload where it pays off in profits 
and savings. Your local Brown distribu- 
tor can prove to you that Brown is to- 
day's big bargain in the trailer field. Ask 
him for the facts. 


BROWN TRAILERS, INC. 
Box 54, Spokane, Wash. © Box 873, Toledo, Ohio 












home town, Greensburg, Pa. ‘The pio- 
necr crop was flax; when the ground 
gave out, farmers switched to sorghun 
cane, later went to corn—the main crop 
today. ‘lhe farms around the town aver 
age about 128 acres; you see plenty of 
hogs and dairy cattle. 

Many of Greensburg’s big houses 
were built by farmers who did well on 
the rich silt loam, then moved into 
town to sit out the rest of their days. 
One of the town’s prize showplaces is 
the home of J. C. Johnston. He runs 
a big wholesale grocery firm, is also 
director of the Indiana Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘The Robbins and_ the 
Deems rank high on the list of the 
town’s biggest landowners. 

But, if you ask anyone to name the 
town’s best-known landmark, he’s bound 
to pick the aspen tree that grows in 
the courthouse tower (picture, page 39). 
It has been there for 70 years, though 
no one is sure how it started. Anyway, 
it thrives—so much so, thet it had to bc 
trimmed a few years ago. 

One of the town’s leading citizens is 

William J. Scheidler, uncle-of the junior 
chamber’s president. As president of 
the Greensburg Development Corp.. 
Scheidler carried the ball in getting 
Williamson Heater to set up its plant 
in the town. The development group 
put up the money that built the plant, 
then leased the site to the furnace man 
ufacturer. 
e ‘To Brussels—Young Charles Scheidlet 
is counting on the Brussels trip next 
month. But he’s faced with a raft of 
details to clean up before he’s ready to 
go. Besides the Greensburg Ice Co.. 
which he owns with his mother, Scheid 
ler has a 135-acre farm to run. ‘The 
other delegates will probably be Frank 
Robbins, John Gelvin, and Ray Lind 
boe. 

After the Brussels showing, Scheidler 
wants to take the model on to London 
and Paris: “We're going to show them 
what a wonderful place this is.” 


Tax Stability Wanted 
More Than Exemption 


Many cities have nursed the idea 
that the best w ay to lure in new indus 
try 1s to give it a special tax exemption. 
When word gets around that a big com 
pany 1s planning a new plant, towns 
offer the best bait possible in the way of 
tax privileges. 

e Doesn't Work—But, according to the 
latest study of the subject, this, sort of 
bait is no good. Corporations want to 
know about the public services, labor 
supply, and other features of an area. 
All that most of them demand from the 
local tax authoritics is a fair rate and 
an assurance that the load won't jump 
Vhat’s the conclusion reached by 
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INES... 4 Ce 


Albany, established as a Dutch trading center in 1614, is the oldest existing 
settlement in the original thirteen states. It has been the capital of the 
Empire State since 1797. As a modern, inland seaport and a hub of barge 
canal, rail, air and highway transportation, it is one of the nation’s major 
distribution centers. Its skyline graphically confirms its rich commercial, 
as well as political, history. As you know, elevators make skylines possible. 
754 of the 1,008 elevator installations in the Albany area are by Otis. 





TURNED OUT TO PASTURE. 


Ever wonder what happens to elevator cars after long 

years of faithful service? Two cars of lacey, gay nineties’ design 
were rewarded with a life idyllic as a summer house 

in a Washington, D. C. garden. 





ARE ESCALATORS EXPENSIVE? 


No, they're surprisingly inexpensive. Complete amortization 

— which includes principal reduction, interest, liability 
iMsurance, power consumption and complete maintenance — 
can be as little as $8.71 a day. 





MUCH EASIER THIS WAY. 


Why carry light freight the slow tedious way up hazardous 

stairways when you can lift it e/ectrically with the new light duty Otis 
Self-Supporting Elevator? It requires no penthouse, no overhead supports, 
no building reinforcing. It’s easily and inexpensively installed in 

any 2 or 3 story commercial or institutional building. 

Write for Bulletin B-720-I 





257 Otis offices are ready to supply unexcelled 
Otis Maintenance to keep your elevators 
running like new. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


“Escalator” is a registered trade mark of the Oti 
Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators 




















USL. 


In nearly everyone’s mind today the CBS Program Schedule 
is the strongest in all radio...strongest because it pleases 


and serves most of the people more of the time. 


This leadership in network programming is no accident. 
It is the calculated result of years of planning successfully 


followed through. 


And it has been accomplished in many ways: 

—by inventing great package programs like “Suspense” 
and “My Friend Irma”; 

—by “showcasing” great programs like the Philharmonic; 

—by developing great personalities like Godfrey; 


—by securing them like Benny and Amos ‘n’ Andy. 
Invention ...showmanship... initiative. 

These are the vital elements which CBS has woven into 
this rich pattern of listening inside U.S.A. 


If you have your own radio program, you can be sure this 
pattern is the one in which it will flourish best. 

If you need a radio program, you can be sure that CBS 
has it for you—for the best new programs will 


continue to come from the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


CBS 
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- 


of heavy traffic 
cost the least to maintain. 
[Twenty-eight State Highway Depart- 


records on maintenance costs 


These 


ments keep 


by types of road surface. records, 


er 215,166.2 miles of highways, 


which cov 
average 16 consecutive vears. 

They show that it costs an average of only 
$109.84 per mile per year to maintain con- 


crete pavement. Other types range from 
$137.54 to $485.12. That is important to you, 
Mr. Taxpayer, because you pay the bills. 

The cost of maintaining concrete highways 

x concrete homes, or farm buildings or 
sewers or any other structures and improve- 
ments—is low because quality concrete 
possesses exceptional durability. 

[he principles and procedures for 
obtaining quality concrete construction 


re so simple and SO CaSV LO follow that 


concrete can be built to withstand any 
condition of service or exposure. 
Equally important, concrete 
is economical because its first cost 
is moderate and it gives long years 
Here’s how it works 


ol service 


out in simple arithmetic 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete .. 






. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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James W. Martin and Glenn D. Mor- 


row, of the University of Kentucky busi 


ness-research bureau. In ~ taxation of 
Manufacturing in the South” (pub 
lished by the University of Alabama), 
Martin and Morrow take a look at loca! 
tax practices in all the southern states 
They conclude 

“The consensus among investigators 
who have studied the question is that 


tax subsidies have not induced appre 
ciable migration of industry.” 
e State Taxes—lhe states that have 


made the most progress in industrializa 
tion, sav ilso. the 
with the And good 
municipal services often make a better 
selling point than a low assessment 

But a bad tax system or shaky town 
finances can scare corporations off. In 
1 southern city lost out in a 


the authors, arc ones 


heaviest tax load 


one case, 

bid for a new plant that would have 
] 

emploved 2,000 workers. The company 


told the unhappy Chamber of Com 
merce that the “‘unstable”’ state-tax situ- 
ation was a major factor in its decision 
“It would be rather difficult for 
ittempt to estimate a period of 
vears what our taxes might run.” 


us to 
over 


Houston Leads 
In Postwar Expansion 


Over +5 of the new industrial plant 
facilitics built since the end of the war 
is located in 35 big industrial 
Houston led all the rest in value of new 
plants. 

hese facts are shown in a survey just 
issued by the Uerritorial Information 
Dept. of Commonwealth Edison Co 
It is based on figures compiled by Engi 
neering News-Record, a McGraw-Hill 
publication 
e Rankings—Thic survey 
new plants or ¢cxpansions of existing 
plants) costing $100,000 or more that 
were built between July 1, 1945, and 
the end of 1948. ‘The total cost came to 
more than $2.:1-billion. More than 5% 
of this building (in dollar value) was 
done in Houston—S3 plants, costing 
$110.7-million. ‘The three-state New 
York City industrial area was second, 
with §2 projects worth $88.6-million 

Chicago topped all other areas in the 
number of new plants or additions, with 
193. In value, it was tied with Pitts- 
burgh for third place, with $79.6-mil 
lion. 

Texas led among the states, 
$323.4-million. California was second, 
followed by Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Hlinois 
e Average Cost—Total 1948 expendi- 
tures were $535.7 million for 568 plants. 
Figures for 1947 showed 641 plants, 
valued at $485.4-million. ‘The average 
cost per plant rose from $757,200 in 
1947 to $943,100 in 1948. 


areds. 


covered 2,663 


with 
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RAYONIER 


P  INCOGe SA TED | 
PRODUCER OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS 


FROM THE 1948 ANNUAL REPORT 


1947 


© $8,505,916 


$1,749,345 





1948 





7 $49,964,041 | 


$63,411,202 | 








~~ $5,325,000 | 


$7,070,000 ] 








$10,287,045 } 








$2,494,749 | 








$7.30 © 


$9.09 | 








Cellulose is a basic material for production of viscose rayon 
and acetate yarns, tire cord, cellophane, photographic film, lacquers, 
and related products. Trees are the most productive source of this 


chemical raw material. 


Supplying highly purified wood cellulose produced by chemical 
processes is Rayonier’s business. Research by our scientists has re- 
sulted in a number of types of wood cellulose, each developed to 
give best results in making the end products for which it is used. 









EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
MILLS: Hoquiam, Port Angeles Washington; 


’ 








WOULD YOU S£771E" 
FOR LOWER COSTS ? 


LOWER BUILDING COSTS... 
Do you know that North Caro- 
lina’s building costs are among 
the lowest in the nation ?* 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 
.. . Have you talked with any of 
the hundreds of new industry 
owner’s in North Carolina, to see 
if they are actually benefiting 
from this State’s abundance of 
basic resources, year-round mild 
climate, and dependable home- 


owning labor? 


LOWER TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS ... Can you estimate your 
potenual saving in transportation 
by locating in North Carolina, 
where nearly 60% of the nation’s 
population is within 600 miles of 


your plant? 


Investigate the Profit Opportuni- 
ties North Carolina holds for you 

. in lower costs right from the 
start. Let our Industrial Engi- 


neers know your particular needs. 


Write Div. MI-41, Department of 
Conservation & Development, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


* The Dow Service Construction 


Cost Survey 


CONDITIONED BY MATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 






MOUNTAIN PIEDMONT COASTAL 
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CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 














His hand behind a lead shield, laboratory technician loads a small gold vial onto a 
miniature flatcar. Vial holds a charge of radon, radioactive gas derived from radium 


Toy Train Handles Hot Cargo 


Cleveland Clinic radiation laboratory uses ordinary toy 
electric train to haul radioactive gas, used in cancer treatment. It 
keeps personnel from handling stuff when it’s dangerous. 

















y | After loading, train is backed into clinic’s supply-bank room. Radon is not danger- 
ously radioactive at time of loading (TURN ‘TO PAGE 49 
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BEHIND THE “SHARONSTEEL DIAMOND e 








Opening tap hole with tapping rod in one of the open hearth 


furnaces at the Farrell plant of the Sharon Steel Corporation. 


Modern equipment, quality raw materials, capable hands and long 
experience are necessary to produce good steel. These essentials are 
at their highest levels behind the familiar Sharon Steel diamond. 
That's why today this mark of quality steel means so much to so 
many manufacturers. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharow, Fenntyloana 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION: THE NILES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, NILES, © ; DETROIT TUBE AND STEEL COMPANY, DETROIT. MICH 
BRAINARD STEEL COMPANY, WARREN. O.. SHARONSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, DETRO!i, MICH _ AND FARRELL, PA.; CARPENTERTOWN COAL & COKE CO., MT. PLEASANT 
PA.; FAIRMONT COKE WORKS, FAIRMONT, W. VA... MORGANTOWN COKE WORKS, MORGANTOWN, W. VA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, 0. CLEVELAND, O.. DAYTON, O., DETROIT, MICH. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MILWAUKEE, WIS. NEW YORK, N. Y 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ROCHESTER, N. Y.. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., ST. LOUIS, MO., MONTREAL, QUE, TORONTO, ONT 





ry ; a2 
%% ‘ Peete a : Artist — Edward L. Loper, native of Delaware 


DELAWARE-— annual purchases: $250 million — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








TOY TRAIN (continued from 




















After germinating in storeroom for four hours, radon reaches its greatest power. Now 
it must be measured. Train is scooted out into measuring room by remote control 











4 In Jess than a minute, radiation meter has measured strength of gamma rays emanat- 
ing from radon. Train is then sent back into tunnel by remote control system at right 




















= ag 





5 When radon is ready for use in clinic, train is again brought out of tunnel and the 
gold vial is picked up by means of the lead-shielded tweezers (TURN TO PAGE 50) 
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IZ Pages... 


OF FACTUAL HELP ON 
PORTABLE CONVEYERS 


@ Twelve pages of ideas—moving ideas 

showing many different styles of 
portable conveyers and illustrations of 
equipment in use in different situations. 
Includes portable wheel and roller con- 
veyers, portable belt conveyers, and 
standardized level and inter-floor belt 
conveyers. If you have a conveying 
problem, whether it involves standard 
or engineered equipment, the Mathews 
Organization can help you to solve it 
in the best way 


Your copy mailed promptly 
upon request 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Mathews Conveyer Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 
Mathews Conveyer Company West Coast 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN DIVISION 
Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal 
American and Canadian Cities 
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GUESS 


what 


these. fastenings 
are used for? 
C 


Do you recognize these HOLTITE fastenings? 
Guess what industry uses each of them, 
Check yourself by the list below. 


CONTINENTAL makes them all and thousands more 
Of all the 400,000 varieties of fastenings that literally hold our indus- 
tries together, Continental makes a large proportion marketed under 

the famous HOLTITE trade name. Most of them are standard — screws, 

nuts, and bolts for every use in every > industry. Others like the well-known 

HOLTITE-Sems and HOLTITE-Phillips screws are patented specialties and the 

famous HOLTITE-Thredlock, Locktite and Tap screws were first designed and 

produced by HOLTITE. Sometimes a fastening engineered by HOLTITE 
for one industry finds an unexpected use in another. Often a HOLTITE- 

Engineered fastening will replace several parts that a manufacturer is using. Why 

not discuss your fastening requirements with a Continental Sales-Engineer. He 

will focus on your requirements all the broad industrial-fastening experience and 
ingenuity of Continental. Remember Continental is constantly improving 

HOLTITE products, SS lowering their cost and broadening service. 


ENGINEERED FASTENINGS FOR PRODUCT ENGINEERS 


A. HOLTITE-Phillips Type “H” Brass Tap (coarse thread— 
patented slotted point) Screw designed to eliminate taps and 
tapping operations in fastening polystyrene refrigerator 
assemblies. 
B. Hex-head lag screw, a special development for fastening 
metal to wood in aircraft assemblies. 
C. Special shaped screw to hold sections of home utensil in 
alignment by small lug at end of thread. Assures proper as- 
sembly of utensil after cleaning. 
D. HOLTITE-Phillips Set Screw, used in assembling glass 
panel store fronts. Eliminates driver damage to costly pol- 
ae pee ished panels. Screws made of Aluminum, Stainless Steel 
ID La Lire or Silicon Bronze to prevent staining. 

T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


meant mode by — CONTINEN TAL 
SCREW COMPANY- 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


This Trademark 


1904 
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TOY TRAIN (cont'd from page 49) 








6 Radon tube is deposited in lead-lined 


case ready for carrying to clinic 


Added Precaution 


Clinic’s Dr. Glasser, who 
thought up idea, says it’s just 
another safety measure; he now 
plans several improvements. 


The use of radium in fighting cancer 

is becoming a widespread practice in 
the medical field. But as always in 
handling radioactive materials, there is 
a certain amount of danger to laboratory 
technicians. So when the Cleveland 
Clinic recently paid out $50 for a 
Lionel model clectric train and 21 feet 
of track, it was no gag. ‘The ‘train, as 
demonstrated on the preceding pages, 
is now paving its way as an added 
safety feature. 
e Standard Model—The actual radium 
substance used in the cancer treatment 
is radon, a radioactive gas derived from 
radium. Since the Clinic pumps radon 
but twice a week, these are the only 
times the train gets a workout 

Phe train is a standard Lionel model. 
with the locomotive a replica of a type 
the Pennsvlvania R. R. uses. The lead 
lined flatcar was constructed on a stand 
ard body at the Clinic 
e Further Plans—Ihis miniature short 
line was the brainchild of Dr. Otto 
Glasser, a gadgeteer by avocation, and 
the Clinic’s noted biophysicist. Several 
of his books on the subject are regarded 
as standard works in the field. In his 
spare moments the doctor is working 
out even greater ideas for his railroad 
His next step will be to add more equip 
ment which will 
loading. 


1 do awav with manual 
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Let us help YOU profit with “Cordura” 


Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly used, 
and usually more economical, “Cordura” is a yarn you 
can't afford to overlook. Perhaps the uses described 
above suggest still another application to you. Write us 
about it...and tell us if you need data on the perform- 
ance of this yarn under unusual operating conditions. 
We'll be glad to give you a detailed analysis of the appli- 
cation you have in mind, along with other helpful in- 
formation. Write Rayon Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Du Pont “Cordura” 
yarn gives these 
products high strength 
at low cost 





V-BELTS made with Du Pont Cordura* High 
Tenacity Rayon are stronger . . . have longer 
life. Because of their strength, “stretch” is vir- 
tually eliminated. There is less slip. You have 
fewer take-ups and less maintenance. 


TIRES run cooler, resist excessive bruising and 
ruptures under the most punishing operating 
conditions when the carcass contains “Cor- 
dura.” The thinner carcass made possible by 
strong “Cordura” cords not only contributes 
to better performance, but also reduces raw 
material costs. 

CONVEYOR BELTS sinewed with “Cordura” 
are light in weight. They’re easier to carry 
about, install and take down. And for long-lift, 
fixed installations, “Cordura” provides neces- 
sary extra tensile strength plus remarkable 
troughability and resilience. 


HOSE reinforced with “Cordura” offers many 
advantages. Safety factors can be well-nigh 
doubled. Or hose weight can be reduced- 
sometimes as much as 50%. And “Cordura”’- 
reinforced hose has greater flexibility, extra 


durability. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Ree. U. 5. Par OFF 


For rayon... for nylon .. for fibers to come... look to DU PONT 





The secretaries 


got their wires crossed! 


They were ready for business with all the 


latest appliances. But—when they 


wanted 


to connect electric typew riters, recording 
machines and desk lamp to one _ over- 


red outlet—something had 





to give. 


it was the secretaries’ nerves 


If your building is in this condition—too 
many appliances with too few conveniently 
located outlets—electrical modernization 
with General Electric Fiberduct raceways 


offers a real solution 


G-E Fiberduct Raceways 


—nonmetallic, 


noncor- 


roding raceways—can 

Se be laid out in pat- 

» FI terns as simple or 

. ty complex as_ building 
By Y 4 e facilities may require. 
<2 Floor outlets can be 


installed at any point 
over the raceway. , 


This General Electric raceway system can 


be used either for renovation in 
structures or for new construction 


existing 


For information contact any General Elec 


tric 









GET THIS INFORMATION 
FOR YOUR PLANNING 


Section C19-310 
Construction Materials Department 


Construction Materials distric 


t office, 


or mail the coupon below and we'll send 
you complete details on General 
Fiberduct raceways. 


Electric 






General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Please send me information on 


General 


Electric Fiberduct Raceway Systems. 


Name _Title 
Company 


Address 


City State 


G-E Fiberduct 
Underfloor Wiring Systems 


GENERAL (36) ELECTRIC 
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ASSEMBLY LINE tums out two engines a day as Harnischfeger puts ... 


An Entry in Diesel Field 


Harnischfeger Corp., big name in construction-machinery 
field, diversifies with a lightweight diesel engine. Markets will be 
sought in the marine, industrial, and truck fields. 








Before a company takes the plunge turns out 120 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m.; the 
and brings out a new type of product, — three-cylinder, GO hp. at 1,200 r.p.in. ot 
it has to be fairly certain of four things 70 hp. at 1,400 rp.m. A two-cylinde: 

1) That the product has features engine is going through final tests: one 
which make it « npetitive with existing nd four-cylinder engines will be added 
equipment; to the line eventually. Price 1s said to 

2) That the company has facilitic be “right in line’ with competitive 
md the nght know-how to spark the diesels. 
development; lhe engine. like many diesels, is two 

3) That customers are available; and — cvcle lour-cycle engines—vour auto 

+) That some means of reaching mobile engine is a good example—have 
those customers is pretty well spelled four piston strokes: power stroke, ex 
out haust stroke, intake stroke, and com 

In additi the company can set — pression stroke \ two-cvcle engine does 
up its facilities so that expansion is not — the whole job in two strokes 
too difficult, it’s in a pretty good spot. © Related Product—Dicsels are relativel; 
e Pilot Output— That's the situation new for Harnischfeger. ‘Vhe 65-vear-old 
Harnischfeger Corp in with its new company is best known as a_ big-time 
est product: a light cht diesel engine maker of contractors’ equipment. Its 
Last week, the Milwaukee company had — products include power-driven shovels, 
the new engines coming off its pilot cranes and hoists, excavators, arc-weld 
production line at the rate of two a day ers. It took to the diesel idea as a way 
The rate can be stepped up to five a __ to diversify its line with a related prod 
dav without much troubl« uct: diesels are related because they can 

The engines being made now (there — be used as a power source for most of 
are 150 out on test) are three- and six- the other things Harnischfeger makes 
evlinder jobs. The six-cylinder engine But the company plans to use in its 
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own products only a small portion of 
the dicsels it makes. It thinks there’s a 
big market for outside sales of the new 
engine. It has several strong competi- 
tive features as major selling points. 
\mong them 

Lightweight. ‘The six-cylinder engine 
weighs only 1,900 Ib.; the three-cvlinder 
job only 1,350 Ib. That's not much 
more than half the weight of conven- 
tional cast-steel or -iron diesels of com 
parable size and horsepower. Reason: 
\luminum alloy is extensively used 
tor cast parts like cylinder block, fly- 
wheel housing, crankcase, gearcase, gov- 
ernor case, fuel pump, and oil pump. 
Other diesel makers use aluminum, too; 
for example, parts like pistons where 
weight is an important factor. 

Interchangeability. Nearly 80° of 
the engine’s parts are common to the 


complete line. (Exceptions: engine 
block, crankshaft, camshaft, oilpan, 
valve covers.) ‘This feature makes the 


engines much easicr to maintain, be 


cause so many fewer spare parts need to 
be kept on hand 

Independent cvlinder units. Fach 
cvlinder is an independent, fully water 
jacketed assembly. It consists of piston, 
connecting rod, liner, copper-plated 
inder head, and an 


water jacket and cy 
exhaust valve in the center of the head 

Phe assembly is casy to remove (or 
ittach). It’s done in three quick steps 
disconnect fuel line; detach connecting 
rod from crankshaft; remove four cv] 
inder-head bolts. Then the entire as 
sembly lifts out. “Phe company savs the 
vhole job takes only 40 minutes; a com 


ylete overhaul on a six-cvlinder engine 


can be done in about eight hours 
Other features of the Harnischfeger 
diesel: The evlinder liners are of scam 
css allov-steel tubing, heat-treated 
Crankshaft and camshaft are allov-stec 
forgings. Bearings are aluminum alloy 


é ; 
Phe fuel svstem is injection-type, with 


mits interchangeable with any standard 


make 

e Production Setup—So far as know-how 
1 wr +) 1+ y . ] 

ind production facilities are concerned 

the company thinks it’s all set. ‘The en 

gine was developed bv a staff directed 
kK P. Schoeppner, German-born 





expert. It took seven vears of work 

Schoeppner to get his staff set up 
ind trained, and to get design wrinkles 

ned out. Cast steel and weldments 
were tried and discarded. The staff grew 
from one man to its present strength of 
130, including supervisory and enginect 
ng crews recruited from among the top 
diese! men in the country. ‘Their aver 
ige experience mM diese] manufacture 
tbout 13 vears 

Phe company has made its pilot plant 
separate division at Port Washington 
Wis.. 30 mi. north of its Milwaukee 
home. The plant sprawls over two flo 
it consists of a modern production line, 


with feed-in departments that supply 
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FOR UNIT-LOAD HANDLING 


with industrial trucks 


AT LOWEST COST 
PER TON 


experienced users specify 





















ROCK-BOTTOM HANDLING COST — 
with battery-powered industrial 
trucks—is cited by this large printer. 
“Aside from replacement of a few 
parts and new tires in a quarter- 
century of operation there has been 
extremely little maintenance cost. 
Power cost per truck for a full week's 
operations, at least 8 hours per day, 
runs slightly over $1.20.” 





LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 
after changing to battery- 
power cut handling costs for 
a maker of pole-line hard- 
ware. Also, cost of electric 
energy is “far lower than 
was our cost of energy be- 
fore we made the changes.” 
Other advantages mentioned 
by this user include acceler- 
ated movement of material, 
high dependability and 


easier handling. 


|B pee ens savings are being realized throughout whole 
industries. Both you and your supplier profit, for in- 
stance, when you specify unit-load packing. You save again 
through unit-load handling in your own operations. Then 
you and your consignee profit when you ship in unit loads. 

In gaining these lower costs, why do leading unit-load 
handlers favor battery-powered industrial trucks over all other 
kinds? Because years of owning and comparing truck equip- 
ment have proved much greater savings through battery power. 
These savings ... from minimum maintenance cost, lower 
downtime, low-cost central-station power .. . far exceed all 
other comparative savings in reaching the true objective of 
unit-load handling—lower cost per ton handled. 








THE ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
ASSOCIATION 


29-28G Forty-first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


ASK FOR the 56-page 
Material-Handling Hand- 

20k, now in its fifth 
printing, a popular and 
reliable guide to Unit- 
Load Methods. It's free. 
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and ates of 


ating, cleaning, buffing, 


met now being eliminated ¢ 


pow sl sidaatiaal 
Take a Short-Cut 


Pre-plated metals can be 
stamped, formed, drawn, 
bent, soldered, spot welded 
without damage to the finish. 
@ The 


eliminate 
t 


Savings The 
manufacturing 
plating, polishing 

is interesting more and more executives 
in Ni With 


these metals, they can simply fabricate, 


opportunity to 
three opera 


10ns cleaning, 
keloid pre-plated metals 
then assemble. Savings are substantial 
And salability is actually increased by 


the lustrous 


@ The Product--Nickeloid metals are 
platings of chromium, nickel, copper 
or brass to such base metals as zinc, 
steel, copper, brass or aluminum 
Eighteen different metals are now 
available, in flat sheets or coils, plated 
one or two sides, in a wide range of 
gauges, tempers and patterns. Typical 
Toasters, broilers, fans, 
toys, furniture, packaging, dispensers, 
decorative trim, flashlights, signs. 


@ New Data —To meet the keen cur- 
rent interest, American Nickeloid 
Peru 11, Illinois, pioneer 
manufacturer of pre-finished metals, 
has issued a new study covering in de 
tail the newest applications, fabricat- 
ing techniques and properties of pre- 
metals. Copies are available 


decorative finishes 


applications: 


I 


Company 


finished 


on request 


Peru 11, Ill. 


American Nickeloid Co., 





SPOT welding leaves finish undamaged 
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WEIGHT-CUTTING FORMULA at Harnischfeger: Use aluminum alloy for diesel parts 


such as cylinder block, flywheel housing, crankcase, gearcase, manifold. 





BULKY PARTS are easy to assemble 


issembly 
lavout 


components to the central 
setup. ‘The production 
was designed for easy expansion 
e Marketing—Ilarnischfeger insists that 
expand output anv further until 
oming in. ‘Thus, its next 
marketing. Market pos 
from powered construc 


W hole 


it won't 
it sces orders 
big problem 

sibilities range 
tion equipment of the kind Harmisch 
feger itself makes to the marine-engine, 
ind truck fields. Har 
diesel is a medium-speed 
ind you can’t compare 


stationaryv-cngine, 
nischfeg¢ 
industrial tvpe, 
it with the smaller, 
designed for trucks and 

red Solditt, vice-president in charge 
sees the marketing problem as a 
ig up the dealer 


high-speed models 
Sis] 


buses 


of sales, 
two-phase job: (1) setti 
organization: and (2) selling the engine 
to a diversified group of manufacturers 
to check on its adaptability 

e In the Works—Solditt has already set 
up the nucleus of a sale $ organization. 


Made that w: Wiis 


He is still working on the dealer sys 
tem. By present plans, dealers will also 
handle service and spare parts. 

At the moment, the company 1s push 
ing limited sales to makers of diesel gen 
erators and heavy trucks. ‘Vhis will give 
it a line on how well the engine wil 
“take” in the general market. Vhe first 
decision on expansion of the Port Wash 
ington facilities will be based on thi 
field-acceptance Even at home 
Harnischfeger isn’t going overboard on 
engine with its own 
wants sales 


testing 


using the new 
equipment. ‘The company 
to rest on slow, sound development, just 
as the cngine design itself does 


Carnegie Still Waits 
For Cyclotron Coils 


Institute of Technology is 
headaches over the $14 
niallion atom smasher for its new Nu 
clear Research Center (BW —Dcec.4,'45, 
p21). So far it has taken seven months 
to cart cvclotron’s 92-ton coils the 375 
miles from Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
they were wound, to Saxonburg, Pa 
And they still aren't there 

e Too Big—The 20-ft.-wide coils would 
not fit on railroad flat cars and could not 
be taken apart. Trucking them bv road 


Carnegie 
still having 


wher 


was out when the state of Pennsylvania 
turned thumbs down on using its high 


Wavs 

So the giant coils were dispatched 
from New York Harbor to New Or 
leans on a ship that. carries 
freight cars At New Orleans, river 
barges took over, hauled the coils up 
the Mississippi Ohio, and Allegheny 
Rivers All that stretched the trip to 
3.700 miles 
e Still Stuck—Last week the coils finally 


arrived at the unloading point on the 


railroad 
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NO, 21 OF A SERIES 





wy 


century-old drug firm— 


EXPANDS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, famous drug manufacturers and 
originators of many life-saving medical preparations, has built this 
5-story, 400,000 square-foot building in the heart of Philadelphia for 
its research laboratories, manufacturing facilities and general offices. 
Three subsidiaries, two of which handle export operations, are also 
housed in the new building. This new plant 1s just one part of a great 
new industrial development on the old Baldwin Locomotive Company 
properties in Philadelphia 

All types of industries, both large and small, making an unending 
variety of products, are expanding in Pennsylvania. They know that 
here they are in the center of a tremendous market, have good trans- 
portation for their products to these markets, have ample supplies of 
raw materials, power and fuel, and, most important, can count on 
skilled labor with production “know how.” 

These advantages are available to your company. A move to 
Pennsylvania can cut costs and increase your markets. Write to the 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. for detailed information. 


In the Heart of the World's Greatest 
Market with over 69,000,000 people 
within a radius of 500 miles. 


JAMES H, DUFF, Governor 








C. MAHLON KLINE, President and 
Chairman of the Board, said: “(ur 
business began here in Philadel- 
phia more than 100 years ago, 
and there are many reasons why 
our expansion should be here. Our 
research division prohts by the 
contacts with the outside medical 
consultants here and with the 
city’s medi als hools, hospitals 
and clinics. Our foreign business 
is expanding, and location in the 
port of Philadelphia is important 
to us. In addition to the many 
services which the city affords, 
we enjoy here an exceptionally 


ood supply of well educated and 


highly trained people to draw on 


for our personnel needs.” 
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1928 —,ight—the Am- 
erican Hoist and Derrick 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., 
produced this Model 111- 
80-G Double Drum Gas 
Hoist, equipped witha Twin 
Disc Power Take-off 


1949 —below—this late 
Model 109 Hoist manufac- 
tured by American is also 
equipped with a Twin Dise 
Power Take-off. 





21 Years Service 
with American Hoist 


In 1928, the American Hoist and Derrick Company installed 
a Twin Disc Power Take-off on its new Double Drum Gas 
Hoist. It marked the beginning of 21 years of Twin Disc 
service to the St. Paul manufacturer, for Twin Disc still pro- 
vides efficient power transmission units on American Hoist’s 
1949 equipment. 

For more than 30 years, the Twin Disc Clutch Company 
has specialized in power transmission problems. In the logging 
industry ....as well as in the construction, petroleum, marine, 
machine tool and implement industries ... manufacturers find 
Twin Disc Power Take-offs, Friction Clutches, Marine Gears 
and Hydraulic Drives efficient, long-wearing power transmis- 
sion units. Twin Disc CLUTCH ComPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


Marine Gear 


Power Take-off 


Machine Too 
Clutch 


CLUTCHES iN ORAULIC ORIVES 
VY 

















\llegheny north of Pittsburgh. That's 
33 miles from Saxonburg—but still a 
long wav from home 

First Carnegic has to get permission 
from the Pennsylvania Dept. of High 
wavs to truck the coils over the few 
remaining miles. Then it will have to 
gct them off the barges: Right now 
thev're sitting on deck while the haul 
ing contractor and its union settle a 
dispute. 


CHEAPER CRESOL PROCESS 


A low-cost process for producing cre 
sol and aromatic alcohols from cheap 
raw materials has been developed by 
United International Research, Inc 
Cresol is used in the manufacture of 
plastics, solvents, pharmaceuticals, and 
dvestufts The aromatic alcohols go 
into the production of hydraulic fluids, 
paints and varnishes. 

United’s new process turns toluenc 
into cresol by using a boron derivative 
is a catalyst. Recovery of the catalyst 
is the kev to the low cost of the tinished 
product 

Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Inc., a new 
company, will start commercial produc 
tion next summer. 





Permanent Wave Length 


Latest stvle for the Easter parade: a_ hat 
with a built-in radio. It’s the brainchild 
of Victor T. Hoeflich, president of Ameri 
can) Merri-Lei Corp., Brookivm manufac 
turer of paper specialties. Hoeflich aims to 
sell the hat to teen-agers (for $7.95) through 
novelty shops and department — stores; 
he savs he’s already in quantity production 
on it. ‘The hat, a tropical helmet, has a 
pintsize radio half-inside, half-outside, and 
an adjustable aerial perched in’ the reat 
The set is powered by miniature batteries 
(it really works). The wearer listens through 


a plugged-in earphone. 
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pam aks 


Another Example 
of 
Lificient Power 
































at Lower Cost 


THEY DUG DEEP 


ee came up with facts on 
low-cost power 





N addition to digging up dirt and 
I rock, draglines have done a fine job 
of uncovering both the advantages and 
shortcomings of power units. It's such 
punishing work that only exceptional 


1b eee 


Zh aa 


engines can take it for long. 





Cooper-Bessemer diesels are widely 
used for powering draglines, because they 
have qualities that are decided assets in 
this or any other kind of heavy-duty serv- 
ice. They're compact, run smoothly at any 
load, and stand up under split-second 
jumps from no load to peak load. They 
offer all that’s to be had in diesel stamina 

..and that represents a /ot of trouble-free 
performance. 

Maybe you're planning a diesel, gas- 
diesel or gas engine installation for 
marine, locomotive or stationary power. 
Whichever it is, Cooper-Bessemer’s 
continuing research and development 
program has come up with new refine- 
ments, new type engines that offer you 
unusual money-saving advantages. 

So if you want to know how you can cut 
your power costs year in, year out, find 
out about the vew things being done by 

rs one of America’s oldest engine builders. 





The 


Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 










DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





In the room shown below, The Apex Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., of Cleveland grinds and 
polishes aluminum agitators for washing 
machines. These operations create con- 
siderable aluminum dust, yet-—-the air is 
perfectly clean because of the Sly Dust 
Control System. 





Hoods at 8 grinders and 18 polishing 
machines are connected with piping to 
the Sly Dust Filter outside (shown below). 
No dust escapes into the plant; the dust- 
laden air is drawn through the pipes into 
the filter and all dust removed. The result 
is better working conditions, maintenance 
of quality of product, savings in plant 
operation— good dividends. 





THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York « Chicago St. Louis 

Philadelphia »« M polis © Bi gh 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 














SLY freaarm 


LEADERS IN 
Jadustriial DUST CONTROL 
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PICTURE REPORT 
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Smith, Kline & French Laboratories’ $7-million building has 400,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area, many special machines. It is Philadelphia's .. . 


New Medicine-Making Plant 


Medicine making is an old industry. 
In the last two vears, it has changed 
many of its traditional ways, adopted 
production-line techniques to speed 
manufacture and control quality. Last 
weck, one of the industry's oldsters, 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
proudly opened a new ultramodermn 
plant in Philadelphia. 

Pharmaceutical manufacture has to 


be carefully controlled; it requires super 
clean plants, plenty of safeguards against 
contamination, and, as much automatic 
operation as possible. S. K. & F. 
achieves this by a planned flow of ma 
terials from top floor to ground floor; by 
extensive use of automatic machines 
(like bottlers, pillmakers), conveyors, 
electronic controls—and by dust-control 
equipment. 





jie wal 





~ Lane 


URN TO PAGE 60 


2 On automatic packaging line, bulk liquids flow by gravity from upper floors, are 


metered into bottles carried on conveyor 
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A strong non-skid stair-tread made of 


WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


“Material of a thousand uses” 


T’S the perfect stair-tread ... for 

cleanliness, for light and ventilation 
.-. for non-slip safety that may save a 
costly damage suit. 

It’s made of Wheeling Expanded 
Metal—the wonder material that 
solves so many architectural and in- 
dustrial problems. 

Wheeling “ExM” is made from 
solid steel sheets, slic and expanded 
to 5 times the original area, with no 


loss of strength. 

It’s light. It’s strong. It ventilates. 
It admits light... permits vision. It’s 
decorative. It comes in a wide variety 
of weights and mesh sizes. 

It’s perfect for partitions, shelving, 
machine and window guards, store 
displays, grilles, catwalks, storage 
racks, industrial trays, baskets, cages 
.-- hundreds of special uses. 

Why not write for the whole story? 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


COLUMBUS 
PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 
RICHMOND 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA 
LOUISVILLE 


BOSTON 
MINNEAPOUS 


BUFFALO 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 











MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


tne uk ON A POND , 


AMERICA'S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry 
Room for 


*® PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


In the opinion of experts, 
dispersion of industry is the 
first step towards combating 
a potential enemy’s effort to 
cripple America’s industrial 
machinery. Yet, economic 
factors must be considered in 
choosing plant sites away 
from congested industrial 
areas. Mississippi offers 
industry the security of its 
small, progressive communi- 
ties—plus all the advantages 
for peacetime industrial 
growth, such as: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
reserves of natural gas and ade- 
quate power service. 


© A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements, write: 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capito! Building—Jackson, Mississippi 
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MEDICINE PLANT (continued from page 58) 





3 Double-thick walls and windows in- 4 Special rooms throughout the building 
sulate delicate balances from outside control atmospheric conditions for pre- 


vibrations. The table rests on concrete — cise laboratory tests on products 














5 Spectroscope analyzes compounds by exposing them to infra-red rays. Such equip- 
ment is part of precise processing control necessary in drugmaking 











Battery of compressors makes 3-million tablets a day. ‘The hoppers above each 


6 machine are fed by overhead conveyor; each hopper carries a full day's supply 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Permanorm, the Germans’ high-perme- 
ability magnetic material (BW —Jul.3 
"48,p46), is going to appear in an 
American version: Deltamax, made by 
Allegheny-Ludlum. Basically it’s a 50% 
nickel-iron alloy, with excellent mag- 
ctic properties 

8 
A design manual that deals with prop- 
erties of structural members cold-formed 
from light-gage steel has been issued by 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
for structural engineers, architects, de 
signers. 

© 
Eastman Kodak’s new method of tak- 
ing “heat radiation pictures” will help 
engineers studying heat distribution 
They record photographically the differ 
ences in the heat of objects. 

ry 
Coordinated palletizing is the theme of 
a paper by Russell J. Terpenny of Rich- 
mond, Va. He wants to speed trans 
portation by setting up a central ot 
ganization to coordinate palletizing. 
Write Terpenny & Terpenny, Box 225, 
Richmond. 

® 
Streptomycin production at Schenles 
Laboratories will soon be a large-scale 
eperation, And prices on some of its 
penicillin products will be reduced, says 
president I. J. Seskis. 

e 
Nylon molding power now comes in 
colors. Du Pont has a range of 13, will 
add four more when it completes lab 
work 

S 
Lubrication problems in industry, new- 
cst developments in oils and greases, 
will get full-dress discussion Apr. 11, 
12, and 13 by the American Society of 


Lubrication Engineers The meeting 
is at New York Citv’s Hotel Statler 
s 


New production facilities put in by 
private power companies during the 


first quarter of 1949 will come to almost 


100,000 kw. of generating capacity. 
Idison Electric Institute’s estimate for 
the year: about 64-million kw. new ca 
pacity. 

a 
U.S. Testing has opened a radio-iso 
tope laboratory in Hoboken, N. J. It 
market: small and medium businesses 
that can’t afford labs of their own. 

a 
Linde Air Products is now producing 
Prest-O-Lite acetylene at a new Albi 
querque plant. This will supplement 
the oxygen filling station that Linde has 
yperated in the Southwest for seven 


vea©rs. 
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* One freight line operator says: 
"My eight Cummins Diesels saved me $29,590.08 in one 
year. Each of my Cummins-Powered trucks averaged 10,853 
miles per month for a fuel and lubricant cost of only 2.29 cents 


per mile. My two gasoline-powered trucks, hauling the same loads 
over the same route, averaged 10,801 miles per month for a fuel 
and lubricant cost of 5.13 cents per mile. Each of my Cummins 
Diesels saved me $308.23 a month—$3,698.76 for the year— 
in fuel and lubrication costs alone.” 

To learn how Cummins Diesels will pay for themselves on your 


job, write for Bulletin 5263C. 





CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC . COLUMBUS 3, INDIANA 
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rotit 


is the motive 


No, it doesn’t take too long to 
discover the profit advantages of 
Thinsteel —in almost any case. 
One outstanding example is in 
the use of CMP’s new and exclu- 
sive bright annealed 18-8 stainless 
Thinsteel. There is no mystery 
about it but some users frankly 
confessed their suspicion that 
until proven by the magnet test, 
they just didn’t believe such a 
mirror finish possible on chrome- 
nickel grades. The reductions in 
finishing and polishing costs are 
obvious and a clue to the savings 
possible in your fabricating costs 
which mean more on the profit 
side. Want samples? Your in- 
quiry will be handled promptly 
and with interested attention. 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 






TRADE mann 


THINSTEEL 
aN 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 

NEW YORK * CHICAGO « DETROIT 

INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * ST. LOUIS 
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Midget Mike 


A stack of six dimes is bigger than 
the 21-B microphone (picture, right 
worked out by engineers at Altec Lans- 
ing Corp. It weighs less than } oz.; vet, 


the company says. it compares im pet 
formance with standard-size mikes 
The microphone won't screen the 
performer from his audience (picture, 
left). And it will pick up sound from 


any direction through three slit-like 
openings around its top. 

Altec makes the mike in three dif 
ferent models. It can be used on a 


conventional mike stand, a breast plate 
or a lapel pin. Altec Lansing Corp. is 
at 1161 N. Vine St... Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 


e Availability: immediate. 


Current Limiter 


Some conventional — cartridge-type 


fuses have two big drawbacks: (1) Rated 
current-carrying capacity doesn’t — go 
higher than 600 amp.; and they 
don't “blow” fast cnough during a 


short circuit. Chase-Shawmut Co. says 
its “Amp-trap” current-limiting device 
overcomes both of these difficulties in 
low-voltage installations 
Here's how ‘“Amp-trap” 
conductor, a silver link, melts as a result 
of a short-circuit current and 
a vapor that is practically a 
also a filler of quartz 


works: The 
becomes 
noncon- 
ductor. ‘There's 
sand around the link that absorbs the 
heat created by the arc when the silver 
link melts. The heat quartz 
into glass for further insulation. 

There is no time-lag with the device 
It will cut off five to six times faster 
than the ordinary fuse, and at 
lower current values 

“Amp-trap” is supplied in sizes from 


fuses the 


safer, 


'NEW PRODUCTS 





} amp. to +,000 amp.—for a.c. circuits 
up to 6V0 \s it any frequency), and for 
d.c circuits up to 750 v Chase- Shaw- 


mut is at Newburyport, Mass. 
e@ Availabilitv: immediate. 


Industrial Furnace 

Cooley Electric Mfg. Corp. has a new 
series Of industrial box furnaces. ‘They 
we built for maximum heating tempera 
tures of 1550F, with’ power inputs of 
11.5, 14, and 1S kw. Thev take 230-v. 
single- or three-phase power connec 
tions. 

The heating resistors are cmbedded 
in ceramic slabs. ‘These are so placed 
that an air space is left behind, above, 
and below them. The air space forms a 
baffle-wall which creates convection cur 
rents when heated. This equalizes fur 
nace temperatures and makes possible 
cooler operation of elements and fur- 
nace walls. 

The door has as much 
the other three walls. Thus, heavy 
brick is not requircd in the door and 
vestibule. The verticallv-operated door 
has a counter-weighted voke that pivots 
on antifriction bearings Its operation 
is smooth cnough to prevent any dam 


} 
age to the refractories when the door 


insulation as 
hre 


is closed. 

The manufacturer furnishes an auto 
matic control for the furnace. Cooley is 
at 38 S. Shelby St., Indianapolis 7. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Ceiling Sheet Heat 


of Knoxville, 
ind 


Tenn., is 
industrial 
panels 


Homes, Inc . 
offering, for domestic 
heating, ‘‘Solarshcet’’—cciling 
that have built-in heating clements 

The heating clement. 1 
tween a shect of gypsum and a sheet of 


caled be- 
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My Boss Was Using the 
Wrong Approach ! 










Ye ‘Tin the Gal who 
Fa told him off / 





“Time and again he gave pep talks to the office staff... asking for more 
accuracy, more speed and less overtime hours. He called us ‘careless’ and 
even made threats about stenos who ‘can't do a full day's work without 
expensive overtime. He just didn’t realize what noise in an office can do 
to good personnel. In a very short time you get nervous, jumpy and 
irritable. The incessant pecking of little sounds piles up into one constant 
din draining energy and destroying efficiency. Yesterday's pep talk was 
cut short when | stuck my neck out and told the boss the rea/ truth!” 





Yn the Fellow he 
called for heja! 





“The very next day I was called in and asked to quiet the place as soon as 
I could. It was done at night while the office was empty. Next morning 
the staff was delighted and grateful for the serene quiet which greeted 
their ears. And who am I? 

“I'ma member of the largest and most experienced Sound Conditioning 
organization in the country. With over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex ceiling 
installations completed more than any other company in the business 
... not a single one has failed to make good ! We supply the proper materials 
for every kind of Sound Conditioning job. If you are interested in increas- 
ing production efficiency, I'd like to give you a free analysis.” 


GUARANTEED 





OFFICES, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories trom Only Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, 
coast to coast are already enjoving the benefits of modern the nationwide organization and quality - proved products 
Sound Conditioning. Acousti-Celotex, tor example, can im- which enable your distributor to guar. his work, his ma 
mediately increase personnel efficiency up to 10 cutem- terials, his Sound Conditioning techniques. For information 
ployee turnover, save time and monc\ laily! And youcan and the name of your local Acousti-Celotex distributor in 
paint Acousti-Celotex repeatedly, wsthout reducing its superior the United States or ( anada, write The Celotex Corporation, 
sound absorbing efficiency! 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


—ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
conransens Soin Comilllioninig 


FOR OFFICES » FACTORIES » BANKS + SCHOOLS +» CHURCHES + STORES + HOTELS + AND HOSPITALS 








More Capacity 


increases passenger carrying capacity during 


down peck periods up to 30% and during up 
peak periods as much as 20%! Big savings 
for you! 





Tests show thot Selectomatic drastically re- 
duces average waiting time particularly at 
lower floors on down peak. Building efficiency 
for you. 





FOR ALL 


No guesswork 

Automatically adjusts service to meet ever- 
shifting traffic concentrations under up peak, 
off peak.and down peak. Betfer public rela- 
tions for you! 











Ky eames See eng Ge —— + ge ake GS ENED © commen ame 









































MATCH ELEVATOR SERVICE 
WITH DEMAND AUTOMATICALL 





L TYPES OF TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 





Simplicity Reliabili Send for booklet 
B-3597— 
“Selectomatic 
Makes Elevators 
Work As A Team.” 


Westinghouse 


Unmatched by any other system—only three Both mechanical and electrical —achieved 
push button settings throughout the day. Solis- through latest proved Westinghouse devel- 
fied tenants for you! opments. Savings and satisfaction for you! 





Announcing the exclusive Se Fae ees bm eed 


coated magnet wire. “‘Solarshect” never 
gets hotter than 120K. It is water- 
proofed against possible roof or plumb- 
ing leakage from above. 

The panels come in a wide range of 
sizes and heating capacities, can handle 
requirements for the home, store, fac- 
tory or farm. Homes, Inc., also recom- 
mends the wallboard for chicken brood- 
crs. 

e Availability: immediate. 











PLASKON DIVISION 
LIBBEY - OWENS:+ FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
GENERA OFFICE 
PLASKON 22-24 cada ave, 
Low-Cost Calculator 
innovation of ——j Marchant Calculating Machine Co.’s 
new Figuremaster is a semi-automatic 
calculator for the lower-priced field. It 
has all the features of Marchant’s more 
CXPCHSIV< machines except automatic < 


multiplication 

With this machine, you can’t “lose” 
the decimal point in division, At the 
corfipletion of a problem, the decimal 


is automatically pointed off 


Marchant has blended the colors of 
kevs, controls, and dials scientifically, set 
them against shadow-f backgrounds 
All surfaces are nonreflecting to cut 
down = glarc The manufacturer is at 


Oakland 8, Calif. 
@ Availability: immediate 


Hardness-Tester 


\ portable hatdness-tester that you 


im carry ina small suitcase is in produc- 

/ i aes) (iol at American Machine & Metals 

Cc ha : ; In It’s especially designed for pieces 

Ga { mee) ke cylinder blocks and heavy tubing, 

\ C. Homer Flynn a which can’t be measured with a bench 
— type tester 


American’s tester has cither diamond 
ir a or steel-ball indentors. ‘These indentors 
-- Let's call 2 are pressed into blocks or tubing 
Plaskon Meee to) homake:sa/ssaucerlike impression 
first! , the Rockwell depth-of-pencetration 
principle). You check the diameter 
measurement of the impression against 
i scale. [t gives you a reading of the 
relative hardness of the material. ‘The 
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Branch Offices: Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Greensboro, Huntington Park, Calif., New York 
In Canada: Drew Brown Ltd., Toronte and Montreal - Manufact Molding Compounds, Resin Glues, Coating Resins 





2 The total net paid attained circulation of The 

Wal Hi Street Journal is over 135,000. A recent 

‘‘ene-out-of-every-four” subscriber check 

established @ total identified readership of 

223,641 — adding the ultra-conservative-figure 

of perer of oy meawe reader for each 

paid 

that 34,878 of The ae Street Journal's sub- 

scribers and identified readers are wholesalers 
ond retailers. 


















If you advertise to business, LID WALL STREET JOURNAL should HEAD your list! 


Published at... NEW YORK 4, N. Y., 44 Brood Street » DALLAS, TEXAS, Young at Poydras Street + SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAl., 415 Bush Street 





Why 34,878" Wholesalers and Retailers 
read THE WALL STREET J QO 


RNAL 





IM CO ToBAceOs. cores \ 


4 TIONS €s 

CICARS Nott sureu! \ 
SrATIONERY FOUNTAIN — SEVENTH \ 
IS « tts 2a TO 

COFFEE? _ TH 


RELIABLE, TIMELY NEWS of business developments and trends can be the difference 
between profit and loss to America’s merchandisers. It is significant that so many 

of them read and rely og The Wall Street Journal. Here is a distributor market 

(big enough to buy for itself alone) that is vitally and selfishly concerned in the scles 
and public relations messages of your company. Every consumer goods 
manufacturer knows he must sell these people before he can hope 

to sell the mass public. 


SL es ee ee ere eee 
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Maintenance Crew of Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co. 
Keeps *700,000 Sq. Ft. of 
Plant Area “Ship Shape” with 
Longer Lasting Osborn Paint 
and Floor Sweeping Brushes 


HE ClevelandGraphite Bronze 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, believes 
that plant cleanliness contributes 
to precise, efficient operation. And 





keeping “the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of line bearings and bush- 
ings’ neat and tidy provides a full-time job for 109 maintenance men. 


To that end Osborn Brushes — longer lasting cleaning tools that 
cut maintenance costs—play a significant part. With 700,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space or more than 16 acres of cleaning area requiring daily 
attention, these lightweight “work-balanced” Osborn Brushes reduce 
fatigue, speed plant cleaning, save man hours. For maintenance costs 
ate 99% labor and poor cleaning tools add to overhead by slowing 
down efficiency of cleaning personnel. 

With today’s high break-even point in plant operation, industrial 
America is alerted to the need for more effective time and labor 
saving tools. And Osborn Power Driven Brushes, Paint Brushes and Main- 
tenance Brushes are serving cost-conscious companies by lowering 
production and maintenance costs. For more facts, write to .. . 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Dept. 113, 5401 Hamilton Avenue 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES + PAINT BRUSHES » MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 








standard model of the tester handles 

matcrial up to 5 in. in diameter, 5-in. 

thick. ; 
American’s Riehle ‘Vesting Machines 

Division, F.. Moline, Il., manufacturers 

the instrument. 

e Availability: immediate. 


























Built-Up Battery 


A hearing-aid “B” battery put out by 
Olin Industrics, Inc., has a new inter 
locked construction. This climinates a 
lot of soldered connections, improves 
performance. 

Viny, wafer-thin cells of plastic con 
tain the chemical materials that create 
the voltage. The cells or frames, snapped 
together one on top of another, make 
up the complete battery. The number 
of frames determines the voltage. Ten 
of them, for example, form the 15- 
size 

After the individual cells have been 
stacked, the batterv is sealed under pres 
sure. Olin says this cuts down powc 
leakages and expansion between ells, 
which is usually responsible for inter 
ference and noises in hearing aids. 

Batteries are made in sizes from 15 \ 
to 45 v. The company address: New 
Haven 4, Conn. 

e Availability: immediate. 


PS. 

Neon sign with interchangeable let 
ters is offered by Neco Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Auburn, Ind. You can change the text 
anytime simply by plugging individual 
letters into the base of the sign. 

Coffee canister with knob and shut 
ter arrangement automatically releases 
the coffee portions in one cup amounts 
Measuring top is transparent plastic 
Canister comes in bright kitchen colors 
Manufactured and sold by Tipit, Inc 
8845 W. Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills 
Calif. 
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READERS REPORT: 





ITO and Point 4 


Sirs: 

An item in your International Out- 
look [BW —Feb.5'49,p95| seems to me 
to be remarkably good piece of report- 
ing, and, to my knowledge, unique in 
that others have missed the significance 
of the matter to which I refer. 

This item points out the fact that 
the ITO has a definite relationship to 
the suggestion of President Truman that 
the U.S. assist in economic planning 
abroad. We expected that somebody 
would show this relationship, but in all 
of the newspaper accounts that have 
come to our attention this has not been 
brought out. I think therefore, that sus 
INESS WEEK has scooped the rest on this 
subject. 

In revealing the inadequacies of the 
ITO Charter as to its lack of safeguards 
for investments abroad, the item in Bus- 
INESS WEEK does a real service. 

Ricuarp H, ANrHONY 
SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN TARIFF LEAGUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Taxis Per Capita 
Sus: 

Recently you had a notation regard- 
ing the number of cabs per capita in 
Washington, New Orleans, Boston, and 
New York BW —Dec.18'48,p25}. 
However, you did not mention Phila- 
delphia, and we would like to know 
how many cabs there are in Philadelphia 
on a per capita basis. 

IrvIN I. WEINREICH 
H. WEINREICH CO., INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e Our information is that Philadelphia 
has a total of 1,750 cabs at a rate of one 
cab to each 1,171 people. This is based 
on a Jan. 1, 1948, population estimate 
of 2,050,000. It compares with: Wash- 
ington, 109 per capita; New Orleans, 
466; Boston, 505; New York, 658. 


Ex-Im Bank and Brazil 
Sirs: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest vour article on the E-xport-Im- 
port Bank {BW —Feb.19°49, pl17|. We 
at the bank appreciate your comments 
on our efforts to insure that our loans 
are well used and that enterprises estab- 
lished with our assistance are properly 
planned and constructed and efficiently 
managed. 

I am rather disturbed about an error 
of fact, however, which no doubt is a 
result of some misunderstanding. I refer 
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I pon Vacuum is a tool so 
potent that all know of 
its wonders . . . so new that 
few know of its techniques. 
We were first in the field 
—for example, with Penicillin 
. first dried under com- 
mercial conditions by Stokes 
engineers, on Stokes equip- 
ment, at the Stokes plant— 
and we know the paths. 
This knowledge permits 
us on the one hand to show 
means of improving proc- 
esses and products, reducing 
costs and mechanizing op 
erations; and on the other, 


Pharm 
5, Plas 





‘acuum and Special Proce 
Mile mm 


how to avoid blind alleys 
and costly speculation. 


Stokes experience, and its 
semi-plant-scale laboratory, 
spare you the cost of fugitive 
and disappointing ventures 
in a field of high promise 

. assure you that if High 
Vacuum has promise for you, 
you will know before you 
invest in equipment, what 
the procedure, costs and 
profits will be. 


F. J. Stokes Machine ____ 
Co., 5956 Tabor Rd., FS] 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. | } 
ing equipment Cid. ah V. asin Pumps 


Indu Ta g and Powder 
1s, er Spee jal Ma. binery. 








FIELDS SERVED BY STOKES 
a-Foods e-Electrical 
b-Chemical f- Refrigeration 
C-Metallurgical g-Impregnation 
d-Pharmaceutical h- Fumigation 





PROBLEM STOKES ANALYZES PROBLEM 





4 


THE EQUIPMENT 





! 
RECOMMENDATION 
PRESENTED 




















a-Better Color 
a-Higher Flavor 


ated, h-Greater 
Purity 


2, b-Nen-exidation 
atoe-Better Yields 


RESULTS FROM HIGH VACUUM 


atoe-Lower Temperatures eee 
atog-Faster Operation 

£, b-Complete impregnation 
c to g-Greater Density 

ate b-Longer Life 


‘vacuation 
pee... 
a to g-New Products 
atog-New 

Markets 

















Thanks to Hackney construction! 





x A long life 


clearly pr edic 


Long life and Hackney 2-Piece Acid Drums are synonymous— 
thanks to Hackney design and construction. First of all, seam- 
less cold drawn construction means a stronger container. Then, 


there are no longitudinal or chime seams—just a single cir- 
cumferential butt weld located between and protected by two 
I-bar rolling hoops. 


Add to this sturdy construction special heavy forged spuds to 
eliminate bung failures. Then, add reinforced chime protectors 
for extra strength and prolonged life. And then to increase re- 
sistance to corrosion, the finished container is stress relieved 
in automatic time and temperature controlled furnaces. 


That's why Hackney 2-Piece Acid Drums make so many 


extra trips—why they are such economical containers. 
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Write for full details 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS, AND SOLIDS 





fed..« 





to a paragraph under the heading “Volta 
Redonda” in which you state that “the 
project threatened to founder on the 
rocks of Brazilian politics’ and that 
“after the plant was built, it ran into 
operational difficulties. So Ex-Im Bank 
stepped in and insisted that the Brazil- 
ians hire a U.S. manager.” ‘These state- 
ments do a serious injustice to the man- 
agement of the Volta Redonda steel 
plant and to the Brazilian government. 
Actually, the Volta Redonda project en 
countered no difficulties other than 
those ordinarily encountered by a sim- 
ilar plant anywhere. The technical sen 
ices of United States firms were used 
throughout the design and construction 
period, and have been used in the course 
of operations to date. The decision to 
utilize such services was a Brazilian one 
which was, of course, approved by this 
Bank. The Brazilian government and 
the Brazilian managers of the plant at 
no time had any other thought and at 
no time was it necessarv for this bank 
to intervene either in this wav or any 
other aspect of the management of the 
plant. There have been instances in the 
bank’s world-wide operations where 
such intervention was necessary, and 
apparently the author of vour excellent 
article confused one of them with the 
Volta Redonda project 

I make a point of this partly because 
I am reluctant to permit so excellent 
an article to be marred by an error of 
fact and partly because the bank has 
great respect and admiration for the 
competence and integrity of the Brazil 
ian officials who were and are respon 
sible for the management of the Volta 
Redonda plant and for the manner in 
which thev and their associates have, 
with the cooperation of this bank, car 
ried through the entire project. 

Herpert FE, Gastron 

EXPORT-IMIPORT BANK, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Leather Prices 
Sirs: 

You had a paragraph stating that 
leather prices have dropped 20% 
BW -—Feb.26'49,p9|. 

We would appreciate knowing what 
tanneries have made price reductions, 
as we expect to be swamped with calls 
for lower prices due to your article. 

Our sources of supply are all talking 
about increasing prices due to stock 
losses in the West. 

I. H. Herrmann 
CLARK LEATHER PRODUCTS CO., 
WEST CHICAGO, ILL. 


e We meant to say that hide prices 
were down 20%, not leather. There 
have been some reports of Icather be 
ing down 20°, but we cannot verify 
them. 
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® Moving freight over 11,000 miles of B&O 
track requires the highest precision. This can be 
had only through a faultless network of com- 
munications. The system must function so 
smoothly that trains a mile long can speed in 
safety and without delay; it must give accurate 
warnings of weather conditions; and it must 
be able to reach out to locate the position of any 
car along the line. 

B&O communications provide this precision. 








Modern Communications play a vital part 
in Bg 0's fast, dependable freight service 


le PoRTsmouTH 
Loursvine 





OC CHARLESTON 
MUNTINGTON 


Only such communications could have made 
possible that new, higher standard of fast freight 
movement— B&O’s Sentinel Service, with Auto- 
matic Records. 

Communications are the nerve system of a 
modern railroad; the more highly developed the 
system, the more efficient the railroad. And, 
though B&O is proud of its system, experi- 
mentation is continuous. Another example of 
our policy: Constantly doing things—better! 








SHIP-TO-SHORE radio has become 
standard operation with B&O. 
This two-way voice transmission 
speeds lighterage and floatage 
movements at B&O docks. 


OVER THE HUMP in modern style. Through a 
microphone, connected to a public address system 
outside the tower, the operator conveys orders to 
the yard forces, 


THE TELEPRINTER prints messages 
on tape a thousand miles away — 
as quickly as dispatched. B&O’s 
teleprinter center in Baltimore 
handles 22,000 messages daily. 








BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Vhe Line of Seniétnel Serwece 











| met New kngland 


ON THE AIRLIFT TO BERLIN” 





6c 
Look!” said the lieutenant sud- 


denly. ‘See all those packages over 
there? They come from my part of 
the U.S.A New England! Maybe 


right from my old man’s factory.” 


“A New Englander 
That's hard to believe!’ 


I smiled 


boasting 

“Yes, sir!’ he answered. “All 

including myself — 

and most of this airplane too, prob- 
ably all from New England. 


these products 


“That's the great thing about 
New England, vou know it makes 
such a variety of products. Rugs, ma- 
chine tools, cloth, clocks, canned 


goods, paper—there’s hardly a 
product you can name that New 
England doesn’t produce.” 


“That old Yankee ingenuity,” I 
nodded. ‘I wish I had more of it in 
my factory.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘and it certainly 
has paid off. It’s what makes the 
famous New England stability the 
kind of industrial diversification that 
keeps the region on an even keel — 
that attracts high-grade manpower, 
and offers so many advantages to 
industries.”” 


If you want good location and 
happy, intelligent help, in 





INVESTIGATE NEW ENGLAND 








a prosperous pleasant region, 


Our new “INDUSTRIAL QUESTION- *tter > Tew 
NAIRE" makes it easy for management better take a look at Ne My 
to give us specifications for space and 
plant site requirements. Based on this 
information we'll gladly recommend 
locations suited to specific needs. Of 
course, it's confidential and there's no 
obligation. Write today to: Industrial 
Development Department, Room B, New England 
Electric System, 441 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


England! 








The largest electric utility systemin New 


E ngolar 1 serving 2,500,000 people liye 
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UTILITIES 


Power Fight Shifts 


In the Northwest, it’s now 
state vs. federal control, not 
private vs. public operation. 





New law in Washington is tipof. 


Private power companics in the state 
of Washington have lost their long 
battle against public ownership 
e New Law—Jhat’s the conclusion vot 
ire bound to draw from a law which 
was passed by the Washington legis 
lature and was on the governor’s desk 
this week. The measure: 

(1) Sets up machinery for sale of 
integrated power companies to public 
agencies. 

(2) Creates a state power commis 
sion, with authority to generate powet 
ind sell at wholesale. 

The bill drew the backing of (1 
public-power boosters and (2) some (but 
not all) big-wigs of the private powe1 
companies. It was a “must” on the 
program of Goy. Arthur B. Langlie 
e New Issue—Until lately. the issue has 
been private power vs. public power 
Now, in effect, the new law recognizes 
that the issue is state vs. federal control 
of the region’s power resources. 

For better than +40 vears, private 

power companies have been fighting a 
losing battle against the trend toward 
public ownership. First, Seattle and ‘Ta 
coma set up municipal power systems 
In Seattle, the municipal system com 
petes with a private utility, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co.) In 1930, labor and 
the farmers put through a law author 
izing public utility districts within 
county boundaries. Gradually, the 
PUD’s bit off chunks of private utilities 
Phen came the vast federal power dc 
velopment on the Columbia River and 
the federal transmission svstem. 
e Public Power's Edge—All this time, 
public agencies had the edge. Thev had 
1 substantial tax advantage, and th« 
federal law creating Bonneville Power 
\dministration gave public agencies 
preference on the power generated. 

In the judgment of Frank McLaugh 
lin, president of Puget Sound Power & 
Light, this edge—in taxes and “cheap 
money’’—amounts to around 25¢ to 30¢ 
per dollar of gross revenue. “No busi 
ness,” he said, “can give its competi 
tors such a big advantage and hope to 
live.” 

e Buying Power—I'wo years ago, a 
group of public utility districts offered 
to buy Puget Power for $135-million 
But the state supreme court knocked 
the purchase down; it ruled such a deal 
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was beyond the districts’ authority 
(BW—Jun.25'47,p25). : 

The law passed last week gives auth- 
ority for just such a deal. It allows two 
or more districts to band together and 
buy an integrated electric system. But 
they must buy through negotiation; 
they can’t do it by condemnation. 

e Contenders—MecLaughlin was one 
private-utility man who joined public 
power advocates in backing the bill. 
On the opposite side was Kinsey Rob 
inson, president of Washington Water 
Power Co., operating in eastern Wash- 
ington. But Robinson’s company 1s a 
unit of American Power & Light Co. 
And A.P.&L.’s president, Howard Al- 
ler, got on the telephone from New 
York to support the bill. 

e State vs. Federal—In creating a state 
power commission, the law’s sponsors 
had a vital question in mind: Who’s 
going to control electric power from 
the Columbia River system? 

Uncle Sam now generates more than 
half the power used in the Pacific 
Northwest. That means that industrial 
growth is more and more dependent on 
rapid expansion of federal generation- 
in other words, on appropriations and 
decisions at Washington, D. C. 

Some of the state power commission’s 
backers look on it as a handy resort for 
power development if Congress should 
hold back on the Northwest. 














Utility Head Retires 


Mary E. Dillon, president of Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Co., New York, retired last 
week after heading the company for 23 years. 
Miss Dillon joined the gas company as an 
errand-girl in 1903. By 1916 she had 
climbed to general manager, became _ presi 
dent ten vears later. Here’s what she savs 
about her rise in the company: “When you 
stay for 40-odd vears in one place, there’s 
only one direction you can go. I mean you 


have to progress, don’t you?” 
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TYPICAL TRADING CENTER 
FOR FARM FAMILIES... 
LE CENTER, Minnesota 
is typical of many hundreds of farm 
buying centers in the 8 Midwest states. 
Town Population. . . 1,232 
Farm Population 10,064 
(within 15 miles) 
Number of forms 2,028 
(within 15 miles: 
Midwest Farm Paper 
Subscribers 1,997 


GET LOCAL FARM IMPACT plus MASS FARM COVERAGE 


ASKA FARMER ; 
rie farmer 
FARMER 


+ pARME 
watta 15 AISTEAD 


week 
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the MIDWEST UNIT Way 


Your distribution objective may be “national” 
but your sales are made by “local” dealers. 
Your dealers depend on you for “local” sales 
help—it's the only kind they can use. That's 
why each Midwest Farm Paper is independ- 
ently owned and individually edited to fit its 
own local farming conditions. For increased 
sales where sales are really made—at the 
local level—use the Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit to do your selling. Buy all five papers 

in one package at a substantial saving. 
CALL YOUR LOCAL MIDWEST OFFICE: 250 Park Avenue, 
New York @ 59 East Madison Street, Chicago @ 542 New 


Center Building, Detroit e Russ Building, San Francisco @ 
645 South Flower Street, Los Angeles. 
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Unused Wee 


oof 
YOUR FACTORY 


Can Be Maile 70 


@ PRODUCE MORE 
@ LOWER COST 
@ PROVIDE “LIVE STORAGE”’ 


WEBB 


OVERHEAD 
CONVEYORS 


The “unused half’’ of your factory .. . space 
above machine and work level ...is seldom 
used. You pay for it when you erect the 
building . . . why not use it? 


Webb Overhead Conveyors Continuous 
or Power and Free . . . put the unused half to 
work. Production is increased, smoothed and 
automatically programmed. Productivity is 
improved. Valuable floor space is released 
for manufacturing. Live storage banks are 
provided off the floor, out of the way. Fre- 
quently, parts produced on two or three shifts 
are banked for assembly consumption on one 
shift. The right parts are fed to the right 
place at the right time. 


Jervis B. Webb Company builds every type 
of conveyor as well as Overhead. There is a 
combination thot will save you more. Let us 
plan with you. Our 30 years’ experience 
qualifies us to handle any job. 5176 


e e 
jervis b. webb-co. 
eo oe ee eee ee Se * 
CONVEYOR ENGINEERS ow MANUFACTURERS /]) AQIS | 
8951 Alpine Ave. - Detroit 4, mich. \\\Q 
Oe 2 ee eee 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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MARKETING 


j-Department Store Sales (percent change from year ago) 
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Assessing the Sales Picture 


Department stores are in pretty good shape this Easter. 
Sales should about equal last year’s. But in case they don't, stores 
have reduced stocks, cut orders outstanding. 


What department-store —exccutives iles statistics don’t show that at first 
want for Easter this vear is just a sales glance. ‘Vo make sense of them, you 
volume equal to last Easter’s. ‘They nust usc a proper seasonal correction 

get their wish, too, judging from Easter was carly last vear (Mar. 24); thi 
the way their sales are going as the vear it comes late (Apr. 17 Other 
tores move into the three final payoff things being cqual, vou would expect 
weeks ea March dollar volume this year to run 

March’s sales so far have been in line about 6 lower than last. So Easter 
with expectations, even though the bare | buying—which was all over by this time 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY... 


THE EQUITABLE FAMILY 


During 1948 The Equitable family of policyholders 
was increased by thousands of new members who 
wanted the security provided by life insurance. 


From every state in the Union—from big cities, from 
country towns, and from farms—these new members 
who joined The Equitable widened its family circle to 
a total of 4,150,000 men and women with Ordinary 
and Group insurance amounting to over $13 billions. 


It is the thrifty action and self-reliance of this huge 
family banded together for mutual protection that 
makes possible the record of accomplishment which 
The Equitable brings to you in this annual report. 


Of the $307,600,000 disbursed last year to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, $70,086,000 was paid out 
as dividends, thus reducing the cost of the insurance 
coverage: and $108,500,000 was paid in death 
benefits. 


Payments to living policyholders were approximately 


te ROE RP ERE at 





65 per cent of all disbursements made to The 
Equitable family during the year—indicating a con- 
tinuing trend of utilizing life insurance as a means of 
providing living as well as death benefits. 


This year The Equitable celebrates its 90th Anniver- 
sary. That milestone is approached in a difficult eco- 
nomic period. We have spoken out against the causes 
of some current economic conditions and will con- 
tinue to do so, firm in the belief that the best interests 
of life insurance policy owners are concurrently the 
best interests of the people in general. 

We shall be glad to send you a copy of the President’s 
Report to the Board of Directors for the year 1948. 
This report gives in detail The Society’s finances, the 
main features of which are outlined below. 


Gi. Wed 


. ““\ President 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutuol Company incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 


Assets Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus 
Cash $ 105,440,308 Reserves for Policy and Contract 
Bonds (including $5,303,971 on de- Liabilities $4,442,232,369 
posit with public authorities) Premiums Paid in Advance 87,556,012 
United States Government Bonds 777,122,362 Reserve for Toxes 7,459,000 
Other Bonds 3,004,749,170 Miscellaneous Liabilities............. 9,449,701 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 28,403,896 Provisions for 194¢ Dividends to 
Common Stocks 5,245,174 PONCE: 555 ccnneedueren 63,250,322 
Mortgage Loans 656,341,897 Total Reserves and Other eer aie bars ah. 
Real Estate 112,977,497 oe PERT ee 4,609,947 ,404 
Loans on Society's Policies 124,889,923 Surplus Funds: 
Premiums Receivable 33,797,617 Contingency Reserve for Group 
Interest and Rentals Due and Life Insurance cs ees 3,130,000 
Accrued and Other Assets 34,366,603 Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 265,257,043 
Total Admitted Assets $4,883,334,447 Total Reserves $4,883,334,447 
In accordance with the requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value, and all other bonds ond 


stocks are valued at the market quotations furnished by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 




















THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE 


° NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 




















Behind the friendly, ‘Tire pressure okay, sir!” 


may be a SCAIFE ar RECEIVER 


Scaife air tanks are found wherever compressed air is employed 
in industrial and commercial service. In the automobile service 
station, aboard sea-going tugs, in metal-working shops, stone 
quarries and engineering construction projects—wherever man 
uses air to power or control his tools, SCAIFE Air Receivers are 
on the job. 

The production of satisfactory air tanks requires a high degree of 
engineering and manufacturing skill. The Scaife Company draws 
upon a wealth of rich experience, supplemented by the findings of 
an intensive scientific research program, to insure the perfection of 
all details, such as the shape of the heads, thickness of metal, 
location of ports, selection of materials, methods of fabrication. 

When your specifications call for SCAIFE tanks, you are 
assured of highest quality always! 





Scaife Company 





Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Water 


founded 1802 





OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) PA, 











last year—hasn’t really begun to show 
up yet. 

¢ Hiailing Distance—The statistics show 
that, for the first two wecks of March, 
dollar sales have been about 9% below 
last year’s totals. But after correcting 
for the difference in Easter dates, you 
could argue statistically that volume in 
recent weeks has been within hailing 
distance—3%—of the 1948 mark. Some 
store executives even point out that they 
have sold more during the fourth week 
before Easter this year than they did 
during the fourth week before last 
Laster. 

Also, most stores expect that buying 
will hit its peak a lot nearer the Easter 
deadline this year than last. ‘They saw it 
happen at Christmas. Shoppers know 
that they can pretty well get what they 
want when they want it, so they're not 
rushing to shop early the way they did 
during the war. 
eHow to Figure—For these two 
reasons—a late Easter and shopping 
nearer the deadline—you will have to 
discount some of the spectacular sales 
figures you might be reading in the next 
few weeks. If the gains over a year ago 
aren't big then, it will mean that dc 
partment-store sales are really in a slump 
this season. 

Stores’ dollar volume should auto 
matically rack up sharp percentage gains 
over 1948 levels in the last week of 
March and the-first two weeks of April 
lor one thing, 1949 sales will be rising 
to their Easter crest, whereas sales in 
the same period of 1948 were receding 
from it. Moreover, the very fact that 
buyers are leisurely in their Master buy 
ing now. probably means that the last 
week will show an abnormally large gain 
in sales figures 

Vherefore, you'd better knock some 
thing—mavbe as much as 10% —off ‘the 
sales gains that the Federal Reserve 
Board will be reporting for the last 
three Easter weeks. If vou read of 
12% sales gain, count it as a healthy 
2% advance over comparable 1948 dol 
lar totals. Anvthing over that could 
be looked upon as a move out of the 
sales doldrums 
e Slow Business—l'ruc, dollar totals in 
December were above the year-ago mark. 
But that was only by dint of markdowns, 
an unusual phenomenon before Christ 
mas. The basic strength of consumer 
markets reasserted itself in’ January 
but once more only under the needling 
of costly promotions. After that, sales 
slipped away again—partly, perhaps, be 
cause stores had “borrowed awav” some 
of their late winter business in the Janu 
ary sales splurge 

This has left department-store execu 
tives in a cautious mood: Thev have 
learned that vou can’t beat last vear’s 
figures forever 
e Reduced Stocks—Stores cut their in 
ventories—which had risen 15% higher 
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Question: 


HOW CAN YOU BETTER THE BEST? 


Answer: 


The new 





You look just once and your eyes tell you “It’s a 


beauty!” 


For the new Gray Magic Royal is the newest and 
greatest of all office typewriters. You’ve never seen 


anything like it! 


Its soft gray tone banishes glint and glare. Now 
just put your fingers on that new, revolutionary key- 
board. Notice how the Finger-Flow keys cushion 


your fingers in perfect comfort. 


But just go down the line of new, improved fea- 
tures. See how the new GRAY MAGIC Royal 
betters the best—how Royal succeeds Royal as the 


World’s No. | Typewriter! 


WAG 





New Color! New Look! New Touch! 


designed to cradle 
Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
And the that 
made Royal the 2% to | favorite among 


Finger-Flow Keys 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow 
has 


rows of keys. touch 


typists is even lighter, faster—now, more 


than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 


Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb and finger of the right hand, you 
lift 


another new 


can out the cylinder to clean or 


GRAY MA 


Made By The World’s Largest Manufac 


“Magi 


a 


change. A simple press and lift — and 


it's out. No tool kits! No mechanics! 
Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 
swift, ribbon 


The specially designed spool 


exclusive permits clean 
changing. 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss 


this great Royal feature. 

“Magic’’ Margin— Most Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 


no more inky fingers with 


magic 


" 
© 
Me 


The 





aa 


egistered trade-mark of the Royal Typewrit« 


r Company 





NEW FEATURES! 


the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too — 
plus tried and true Royal exclusives. Call 
a Royal representative today! Meet the 
magic of the new easy-writing Royal in 
your own office. See how it means hap- 
pier typists .. . better, faster work. 


BIC ROVAL 


turer Of Typewriters 


Ine. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





CHAMBERSBURG 


CECO-DIROP 


PATENTED ¢ PATS. PENDING 


PISTON -LIFT 





THE NEW PISTON-LUFT GRAVITY DROP HAMMER 
Makes more forgings with 
fewer blows - is safer - 


costs less to operate 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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than the previous year—via those Christ- 
mas sales. And as early as November 
they had begun trimming outstanding 
orders to supplicrs by 25% or more 
from 1947 levels. 

Hence, they enter the Easter season 
with fewer goods in stock and on order 
than last year. That means the stores 
are in a good position to weather a 
slump in sales—should there be one. 

The only thing, as a matter of fact, 

that might catch the retailing fraternity 
napping this year would be a whopping 
sales burst late in the season. Then the 
merchants’ cautious position on stocks 
and orders might work in reverse, if 
they couldn’t get re-orders quickly 
enough to fill the demand. 
e What Happened—There have been 
plenty of explanations as to what made 
sales start to soften after Election Day 
—none of them watertight 

Many retailers, for example, place 
special blame en the tightening in con- 
sumer-credit regulations last fall; that 
definitely slashed department-store trade 
in major appliances by 30°% or more. 
Others say that menswear departments 
legged all vear. Yet neither of these 
things explain the whole phenomenon; 
the changes in the sales curve have 
shown up, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in every major department 
e Bucking the Trend—lew retailers still 
offer ‘‘unseasonal weather” as an ex 
planation. Instead, stressing a 
variety of interconnected factors: con 
sumer resistance to prices, a general 
tightening of consumer purse strings, 


they re 


jitters over business conditions and em- 
ployment. 

Store inen still feel, though, that they 

can successfully buck this trend if they 
can offer good values to the public. But 
from their standpoint, the difficulty is 
that the prices charged them for me! 
chandise haven’t been lowered enough. 
In January, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ index of prices for merchandise 
bought by department stores was still 
1% above January a year ago—although 
it was about 1% below July, 1948. 
e Reluctance—In apparel and_ textile 
lines where retail prices have really been 
cut, the stores report that sales have im 
proved. But minor price cuts seem to 
have a correspondingly limited effect. 
And the stores are not anxious to make 
the major reductions out of their own 
margins—as they did in the case of the 
winter clearances 

One good reason for this reluctance is 
a change in the retailing pattern, which 
is costing the stores money. Dollar size 
of the average transaction is a good deal 
smaller than a vear ago. So the stores 
have to make more transactions just to 


keep even in their dollar totals. ‘That, 
naturally, calls for as much sales and 
other help as before—possibly even 


more. 

Department stores, therefore, aren't 
expecting to set any spectacular records 
this Easter. But they see their picture 
as far from bleak. And there’s alwavs 
the chance that the Easter bunny will 
bring them a pleasant surprise in the 
coming weeks 








New Plymouth Follows Chrysler-Family Lines 


outside, wider and longer on the inside (but 


The 1949 Plymouth, unveiled last week, 
shows all the ear-marks of the other mem- 
bers of Chrysler Corp.’s family. Like the 
’49-model Dodges, De Sotos, and Chryslers, 
the Plymouths are lower, narrower on the 


the wheelbase is 118 in.—an inch longer 
than '48’s). A new-design cylinder head has 
boosted the compression ratio to 7 to 1. It 
brings Plymouth’s engine up to 97 hp. 
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Want an Extra Week this Month? 
a 


YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTIVE TIME! 7 Gh. Snid 
190 and 195 








Now you can cover your entire territory thoroughly { eee do four weeks work in 


WO } 
eee With far less rush and fatiguej And use that extra week for extra 





business eeee or for pleasureJ The new h-5 anil 4} Cessna 190 and 195 make this 


possiblee They are completely practical personal and company airliners$§ 


AIRLINE-TYPE ENGINES: All-metal construction throughout. 
A 300 H.P. Jacobs in the 195. A 
240 H.P. Continental in the 190. 
















Cruising Speeds— Over 165 m.p.h. 
Luxurious Interiors: Room Range—over 700 miles. 

for 4 with lots of luggage... 

5 if you're traveling light! 


Hamilton Standard 
Constant Speed Propellers. 





3} 
THEY'RE MONEY MAKERS MONEY SAVERS = modern tools you can't afford not to use. 


a 


For these fast, luxurious executive planes enable fewer high-salaried, hard-to-find 


"key men" to get more done -- trouble shoot, back up salesmen, beat competition 
ME 4 
"to the punch" @){S) anywhere in the country. Just the right size for the average 


executive group - they cruise comfortable at over 165 mepehe - have every comfort and 
y 


safety feature ae Yet maintenance and operating costs are surprisingly low]! 


USE THIS COUPON 
or See Your Nearest Cessna Dealer 


Cessno Aircraft Co., Dept. BW-3, Wichita, Kansas. 


See them - see your Cessna dealere 





Please send free literature giving complete description 


| | 

i = | | 

= =) CESSNA —_ A CESSNA } of the Cessna 195( ); Cessna 120, 140( ); Cessna | 

dl Ba ’ 5 170 (  ); Literature for model builders (  ). | 
———75 120-140 2» 170 ! 

| 

Reeuy, isiantiys % ae. The Sacral, “Family Cor l Nome... cccccccccccccvccccsesccccccssecsecees | 

at light, training plane prices. Cruise at of the Air.” Now all-metal. Cruising speed | éieote: | 

al Virend 1 phe 120 gS Rents reeteerenreere tines 

| Civ vckecstwntiedecears CHR ierniacinswnes | 

DONS conc cidncucvrs GURNG Mtiskcs cceccccescies | 


CESSNA LEADS* because Cessna offers “‘More for the Money!” 


*in 1948, Cessna sold more personal planes than any other company. L = 














CONSOLIDATED 


aa 
SAFET) 
VALVE 








o e 
Now it is ready! 
« 

The consoLiDATED Maxiflow was designed 
and engineered to meet operating require- 
ments of high pressure, high temperature 
steam generating equipment. A new addi- 
tion to the consOLIDATED Safety Valve line, 
the Maxiflow answers the need for a valve 
with greater discharge capacity, shorger 
blowdown and other special characteristics 
not found in conventional safety valves. 

Capacity of the Maxiflow is far greater 
than seems possible for its size. Blowdown, 
adjustable to a low of 1%, is achieved by 
advantages no other safety valve possesses. 

Function, design, materials, weight, 
safety and space—all have been considera- 
tions of creative engineering and unsur- 
passed workmanship in the development of 
the consoLIDATED Maxiflow Safety Valve. 

We will gladly send you a bulletin on 
this newest consoLIDATED Safety Valve. 


Gy CONSOLIDATED 


SAFETY VALVES 
A Product of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
rs of Cons 





y and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 
sives, and Ashcroft Gauges. 
zit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists, 











and other lifting specialties. 


CHECK shipping room mat 


ings possible with Marsh Stencil 

Machines, Brushes, Inks! Electric 

and Hand Operated machines cut 
"16", 34”, 1” letters. For sample 
stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, 
prices, pin this to business letter- 
head with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Bidg. - Belleville I., U.S.A. 
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More Straight Whisky Coming 


That will be result of tough competition between companies 
as liquor sales dwindle. Schenley and Publicker already swing into 
action, but first postwar straights mature in July. 


The distilling industry isn’t smiling 

these days when it looks at the “‘ap- 
parent consumption of liquor” (the 
name the industry uses for its sales esti 
mate). For some reason, people just 
aren't drinking so much hard stuff as 
they used to. 
e Stiffer Competition—In 1945, for ex- 
ample, apparent consumption was 171- 
million gal.—off some 6% from 1947. 
And 1947's gallonage showed a 21% 
dip from the 1946 figure. As a result, 
distillers are looking harder than ever 
for ways to take business away from 
each other. 

By this week, the distilling industry 
had pretty well decided on which front 
it would fight its next battle for this 
declining market. The decision: in the 
field of straight whiskies 
e Survey—Many distillers are also bury- 
ing their noses in a new study of liquor 
buying by the tabloid New York Daily 
News. The survey covers only New York 
City, but spirits makers think it may 
give them some pretty good clews to the 
liquor situation elsewhere in the coun- 
try. 

Che shooting war in straight whiskies 

will probably break out just before next 
Christmas, the big liquor-buying season. 
By 1950, every large and small distiller 
should be in the frav. 
e Background—Here’s the background 
for the coming battle. Before World 
War II, 70% of the whisky sold was 
marketed as straights—that is, not 
blended with neutral spirits. During 
the war, however, aged whisky supplies 
became short because the industrv was 
making alcoho] for war purposes almost 
exclusively. 

The result: Distillers stretched their 
supplies of aged liquor by blending 
them with neutral spirits; the volume of 
blended whisky sales outdistanced the 
straights. Last year, for example, 85% 
of the whisky sold was blended 
e Of Age—But July, 1949, will officially 
mark the end of the aged-whiskv short 
age. Beginning in that month the first 
whisky “laid down” since the end of 
the war will start reaching its four-year 
maturity. And from then on, plentiful 
supplies will continue to come of age 
steadily 

During the second half of 1949, an 
estimated 65-milhon proof gal. of 
whisky will be ripe. In 1950, another 
115-million gal. will mature; in 1951, 
140-million gal. These new supplies are 
well above the annual aged-whisky 
usage, which has ranged from 73-million 








to $3-million gal. a year over the past 
four years. 
e Plenty Coming—This means that, 
come July 1, almost every distiller is 
going to have enough aged whisky to get 
into the straight-whisky battle. Many 
distillers are basing their strategy on the 
assumption that consumers will switch 
away from spirit blends when they can 
get straight whisky in quantity—and at 
prices competitive with the whisky-and- 
neutral-spirits blends. 
¢ First Shots—Right 
companies have enough aged whisky to 
wage a straight-whisky battle of major 
proportions. ‘These are Schenley Indus 
tries, Inc., and Publicker Industries, 
Inc. Publicker has already started a 
couple of preliminary skirmishes. 
Publicker has brought out two new 
brands of four-year-old straight whisky 
at prices competitive with Grade A 
spirit blends. (Grade A blends contain 


Del arA 


35% to 40% whisky; the rest is neutral 


now, only twe 


Switching Sponsors 


lalent raids aren’t confined to the radio 
networks (BW —Jan.29'48,p28). Now the 
magazines are at it. Last week Otis L. 
Wiese, editor of McCall's, announced that 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's monthly column 
—which has been appearing in Ladies Home 
Journal—would shift to McCall's early this 
summer. Also, Wiese said that McCall's 
would serialize the second volume of Mrs. 
Roosevelt's memoirs (covering the period 
from 1924 to 1949), beginning in June. 
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MAN from Mars might view as magic 
the ease and speed of modern arc- 
welding; but a man from NCG’s tech- 
nical service department would recog- 
nize this wizardry as the product of hard- 


headed know-how—new know-how of 


the kind NCG has steadily contributed 
to American industry since 1920. 

The technical people of NCG have 
grown up with arc-welding, have watch 
and studied and helped this latter-day 
science change shop methods from slow 
to fast, change processes from complex 
to simple, change products from heavy 
to light-weight, from bulky to sfream- 


lined, from costly to economical—until 
today, Aundreds of thousands of articles 
are made faster, easier, better and bet- 
ter-lookir 

CG's Sureweld Electrodes, for in- 
stance, today provide quick, strong join- 
ing and surfacing of a// the common in- 
dustrial metals; NCG’s ‘“‘Gasarc”’ proc- 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


ess welds harder-to-weld metals in a gas 
envelope; NCG’s Shield-O-Matic proc- 
ess gives continuous, automatic shielded 
arc-welding; NCG’s brand-new Sure- 
weld A-C Welder has an entirely new 
and different design concept to add more 
speed and efficiency to arc welding. 

For years, NCG has been a pace-setter 
in flame-welding, flame-cutting and 
flame-treating, too. Why not invite an 
NCG sales engineer to give you his un- 
biased and expert slant on your produc- 
tion problems? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co 












Control valve on water main at a large capacity pumping 


station equipped by Crane, 






Giving taxpayers their money’s worth 


In either town or metropolis, “city fathers” have the same responsibility 
to taxpayers. Satisfying those whose dollars maintain the water system, 

for instance, is a two-pronged job. First is giving them value received, and 
that means getting the most for every tax dollar. Next, but no less important 
from the taxpayers’ viewpoint, is assuring unquestionable dependability 

of service. There’s no guesswork in the fact that for more than 90 years 
public officials and engineers have relied upon Crane piping equipment for 
vital water utilities. Records of communities everywhere —big and little 
—show that for dependable performance, Crane valves and fittings are second 
to none, and that in the long run, Crane Quality always costs the least. 

If you are responsible to taxpayers—or to stockholders in a manufacturing 
plant—you should know how Crane equipment helps to cut piping costs. 
Your local Crane Branch will gladly give you the facts. 
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For Water Mains and 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 8368. Michigan Ave., (€ hicago $_ til. Distribution Lines 


Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES BY 


CRANE conform rigidly with to- 
day's highest standards, and as- 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING and HEATING 





Everything from CRANE Yor every pyaing system 

















spirits.) Both brands sell for $4.05 retail 
(in New York). ‘That is well under the 
prices of leading Grade A blends, which 
bring up to $4.70 a fifth 

Schenley’s move in preparation for 
the tussle was to form a subsidiary last 
September, Straight Whisky Distilling 
Co. of America, Inc. ‘Through this com 
pany, Schenley hopes to blanket the 
market with a line of 17 straight prod 
ucts. Unlike Publicker, Schenley is still 
selling its four-year-old straights at 
premium prices. 

Both companies are moving cau- 
tiously. Neither is willing to go all out 
for straights at this time, because they 
both are also large-scale distributors of 
blends. They would like to make sure 
that they're not cutting their own 
throats by pushing the straights. 

e Blends for Seagrams—Distillers Corp. 
Seagrams, Ltd., sales leader of the “Big 
Five,” professes not to be worried by 
the threat of a straight-whisky war. ‘The 
company says it’s going to keep on spe 
cializing in blended whisky. One rea 
son is that Seagrams has been plagued 
by an aged-whisky shortage (BW —Sep. 
25'48,p50). 

e Who Buys—Meanwhile, distillers are 
cocking an eye at the Daily News liquor 
survey to see just who buys. straights, 
blends, and other liquors. ‘To get this 
information, the News studied 13,512 
customers, who recently bought 14,956 
liquor items in 149 New York stores. 

The survey shows that 46.4% of the 
purchases were blended whiskies. An 
other 25.8% consisted of wines. Only 
3.3% were sales of bonded and straight 
whiskies. 

Among the relatively few people who 

bought bonds and straights, some 27% 
were classed as having “high” and 
“above middle’ incomes. Another 
54.6% of the purchasers had “middle” 
incomes. 
e Men’s Choice—Another _ significant 
fact: 76% of the bonds and straights 
were bought by men. In the case of 
blends, men accounted for only 64.9% 
of all purchases. (In this group, only 
21.8% of the buying was done by high 
and upper-middle-income _ purchasers; 
63.8% by middle-income customers.) 

Scotch whisky, incidentally, showed 
much the same pattern as the bonds and 
straights. Some 31% of the buying was 
done by high and above-middle-income 
customers (with better than two-thirds 
of them listed in the high-income 
group). And 70.1% of the purchases 
were made by men. 

The News survey has to be taken with 
this little grain of salt: Supplies of 
straights and bonded liquors are still not 
plentiful; hence the relatively poorer 
showing they made in stores located in 
low-income districts may be due parth 
to the fact that some distributors chan 
neled more of these stocks into stores 
in high-income neighborhoods. 
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SIXTY WIREBOUND 
PLANTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 


*Name on request 


Seb m8 


2200 ib. stokers 
= ship safer in 


—— WIREBOUNDS 


SAVE OVER 50% ON CONTAINER WEIGHT 


The versatility of the Wirebound construction 
principle —the strength of steel with thinner wood— 
never has been more clearly demonstrated than by 
the crates specially designed to carry 2,200 pound 
commercial self-feed stokers manufactured by a well 
known mid-west producer.* These giant Wirebounds 
measure 114” x 60” x 36” and are composed of a 
heavy skid-type base, wrap-around mat and top 
weighing 218 pounds 282 pounds lighter than the 
wooden container previously used. The 7/32 inch 
veneer mat— reinforced with high tensile steel wire— 
was engineered specifically to reduce shipping damage 
by affording greater protection. The flexibility of the 
Crate so increases its resistance to the shocks and 
jars of handling and shipping that these huge 

stokers are now delivered completely intact, without 
damage. So whether your shipping problem is 
“king-size” or compact, a strong, resilient Wirebound 
fF ) )) can be designed to deliver your goods safely and 


I fle | 
Bhelati 4 | t 
( @} U lOSOLWWACL at lower cost. Get = details today — use the 
handy coupon below 


BOXES & CRATES 


ey 
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If there was a wrong way to do things, 
you could count on Jim to find it. Take the day a 
vat of oil caught fire, for instance. Jim snatched 
up the nearest extinguisher and shot a stream of 
water at the flames. In no time at all, he had spread 


the blazing liquid halfway 


€ 


across the floor. {The fore- 






man bawled him out, of 

course, but this time it really wasn’t Jim’s 

fault. No one had ever taken the time to 
tell him that there are different kinds 

of fires—and different kinds of extin- 

them. 


guishers to use on 


Yet it’s easy enough 
for plant personnel to get on to the ways of fire- 
fighting — if you show them how it is done. 
Take a little time off, now and then, to 
demonstrate the right method of putting out 
blazes in combustible materials, flammable 
liquids, electrical equipment. §Like to know 
bow to put on such a demonstra- 
tion? Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., has compiled 
all the information you need in a handy booklet, 
“How to Teach Fire Fighting.”’ Yours for the asking, 


naturally—just tell us how many copies you need. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
325 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 





The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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Battle of TV Sets 


Zenith says most—but not 
its own—will be obsolete when 
U.H.F.comes.Tradelooks askance 
at firm’s “public service” ads. 


Zenith Radio Corp.'s two-fisted pres- 

ident, Commander E. I’. McDonald, 
Jr., is the radio set industry's No. 1] 
heckler of the government. 
e First Attack—Hle started it back in 
1926. Zenith at that time owned radio 
station WJAZ in Chicago. ‘The Com- 
merce Dept. (which dished out wave 
lengths before there was a l'ederal Com 
munications Commission) gave it a spot 
where it could operate only two hours a 
day. Calmly McDonald jumped onto a 
Canadian wavelength, operated as much 
as he wanted to. The government 
brought suit, but got nowhere. 

Last week McDonald was at it again 
—this time on television. ; 
¢ Quoting the Experts—Zenith ads were 
splashing the newspapers throughout 
the country. The full pages quoted from 
a letter written by Sen. Edwin C. John- 
son, chairman of the Senate’s Interstate 
& Foreign Commerce Committee, to 
Chairman Wayne Coy of the FCC. 
Said Johnson—and the ads 

“It appears obvious to us that when 
and if licensing is authorized in ultra 
high frequencies [UHF, as contrasted 
with the very high frequencies, or VHF, 
now available to television tele 
vision sets being manufactured today 
will be obsolescent. . . . We note that 
no purchaser of a television set is warned 
or advised that . an attachment 
may be necessary Or, in fact, that in a 
matter of a few months or vears, the 
set for which he is paying $200 to 
$1,000 may be junk.” 

The ads further quote from Coy’s 

reply: “Of course, if ultra high channels 
are added there will be some obsoles 
cence. ‘lo be sure, converters can read 
ily be made which will alleviate the 
matter somewhat, but, as recognized in 
your letter converters are not as satis 
factory as regular receivers.” 
e Public Service?—Zenith captioned 
these government needlers: “Some facts 
the public is entitled to know.” It 
claimed that its sole purpose is one of 
public service. 

But to the video industry, the ads 
(particularly the headlines) were heavily 
charged. “Expected changes in wave 
lengths will not obsolete Zentth Tele 
vision,” they read. And the ad stated 
proudly that “with Zenith television no 
‘converter’ will be needed for proposed 
new ultra-high channels.” 
eOr Price Stiffener?—Some of the 
trade dourly says that what Zenith is 
trying to do is keep its own prices up— 
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and now... 
the mimeograph 
operator 
sits 
down 








She’s relaxed, free from fatigue, comfortably seated at 
the new A. B. Dick mimeograph—the table-top model 
435 with built-in electric motor. It is shown here on the 
A. B. Dick model 27 stand, which adds foot control to 
the operator’s ease. 

This comfort-engineering helps maintain a high level 
of production. In less than a minute you can have over 
100 clear, black-on-white copies of written, typed and 
drawn material. Special accessories are available to 
speed and simplify systems work. 

Ask your nearby A. B. Dick representative for a dem- 
onstration. Look in the phone book or write for his 
name. A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Boule- 


vard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 
MODEL 435. full Flexamatic Control to 


handle wide variety of paper and card stocks, 
Fast-loading feed table with 125-sheet capacity. 
Three-way copy adjustment. Universal stencil clamp. For 
use with all makes of suitable stencil 

duplicating products. 


A. B. DICK 








Commercial Portfolio. 
Nearly 400 easily traced 
drawings for commercial 

firms. Add interest to bulletins, 
contest letters, house organs, 
training literature, and other 
material. Three sections: 

Sales Promotion and 
Advertising; General and 
Seasonal; Safety. 





Addressing Stencil Sheet. 
For fast addressing. 
Mimeograph 33 oddresses 
onto page of gummed, 
perforated labels. Guide 
lines on stencil sheet position 
the addresses accurately. 
Economical, high-speed method 
of preparing addressed 
labels in advance. 




















Mimeoscope* Model 5. 
For fast, easy tracing, 
illustrating, lettering. Built-in 
vertical and horizontal ruling 
edges with precision 
calibrations. No obstructions 
from below-surface clamps. 
Yellow tinted drawing surface 
for high visibility. Fluorescent 
tube gives soft, cool light. 
Also available is auxiliary 
Tiltoscope base model 35, 
shown here. 


* TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


—the first name in mimeographing 
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Getting What He Deserves... 


HE cost of handling material has been too high too 

long. That ways can be found to trim such costs is 
demonstrated by this case history of a company* in Ohio. 
After studying old methods of moving and storing bales, 
bags, drums, rolls, and boxes in only one department, a 
planned system was adopted and integrated with Yale 
Trucks. Result: $80,000 saved annually. And that’s only 
the beginning! 

How can you cut handling costs in your business? What 
do you need to know and do to obtain substantial savings? 
Yale answers these questions in The HOW Book of Cost- 
Cutting Material Handling. A copy of this practical guide- 
book is yours for the asking. Just write to The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, Department X-1, 
Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


*Name on request. 


TOOLS THAT KEEP INDUSTRY “ON THE MOVE” 








INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES ¢ HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC e TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND POWER 
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at a time when other manufacturers gen 
erally are shaving theirs. Zenith’s rangc 
is $389.50 to $1,150. : 

Competing set makers aren’t the onl 

people in the trade who are sore about 
Zenith’s advertising. I'V station ope: 
ators—especially in cities where ‘T'V is 
new and audience-building is in the early 
stages—don't like anything that might 
make the public hold off buying video 
scts. They think UHI is a long timc 
off, anyway, and that ads which slow 
the growth of set ownership are a dis 
service to the industry. 
e Comment and No Comment-—So far, 
the validity of Zenith’s claims have not 
been put to test At weck’s end, FCC 
had not commented on the Zenith ad. 
Neither had Radio Corp. of America, 
giant of the industry. 

But other I'V makers have risen to 
the bait. Ross D. Siragusa, president of 
Admiral Corp., wrote his dealers: “Ad 
miral television receivers are in no morc 
danger of becoming obsolete than any 
other make on the market.” 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, Radio Manu 
facturers Assn. directors voted to ap 
point a committee to make an “object 
ive, constructive, and orderly presenta 
tion” of engineering and service facts 


on TV. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





R. J. Reynolds is going after its share of 
the king-size cigarette market (BW — 
Mar.5'49,p80) with Cavalier. It was in 
troduced last week in Providence, R. I., 
and Wilmington, Del.; will be tested 
next week in Miami, Fla 

o 
Amour will expand distribution of its 
frozen-poultry line in the New York 
metropolitan area. It has made a deal 
with Seabrook Farms Co.’s system of 
franchise distributors. Up to now, Ar 
mour has distributed the line through 
its own meat branches 

a 
Stratovision method of rebroadcasting 
television from high-flying planes (BW 
—Jan.22’49,p37) has been “indefinitely 
delaved.”” Westinghouse and Glenn I 
Martin lay it to: (1) insufficient demand 
for I'V in rural areas; (2) lack of firm 
demand from the ‘TV industry; (3) fail 
ure of FCC to allot channels. 

e 
Hosiery shipments during January were 
off 17.2% from January, 1948. Onh 
10.9-million pairs of all types wer« 
shipped, vs. 13.2-million a year ago. 

® 
Household-washer sales at the factory in 
January were down to 177,900 units 
50.6% off last Januarv’s sales. American 
Washer & Troner Manufacturers’ Assn 
also reports sales of 28,000  ironers, 
30.3% drop from last January. 
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PICTURE REPORT 





Premium business starts in the home. Young cereal eaters, entranced by the thought 
of owning a combination sunwatch-compass, fill in boxtops, wheedle a quarter from dad 


Kids Rule Boxtop Trade 


Iry breakfast foods with ing imcoming coin-and-boxtop letters 
into outgoing shipments of magic rings 
and other prizes. ‘Vo handle this job 


- o 
Promoting « 
premiums is a tricky job. For one thing, 


it can drive marketing executives into 

12-hour sessions with whistles and me cficicntly, General Foods Corp. keeps 
chanicagbirds. Picking the right “give about 60 employees working fulltime. 
away’ is no cinch. You have to be sure The premium business has boomed 
since the war. But unlike prewar days, 
when you could get a prize for a boxtop 
and a dime, the ante has climbed to 25¢ 
in many cases. 


you come up with one that has so much 
ippeal that small fry will force their 
mamas to buy vour brand. 

Vhen there’s the vast task of convert- 





er 
a | « ; se. 
2 [he morning mail at General Foods’ Battle Creek offices contains thousands of 


requests for sunwatch-compasses and other fancy prizes. First job is to sort the orders 
according to the tvpe of premium wanted (TURN ‘TO PAGE $5) 
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Less Spectacular 
than a Tornado... 





COSTS THE NATIO 
$6,000,000,000* YEARLY! 


Day and night — twenty-four hours 
a day~—rust attacks buildings, 
machinery, equipment and other 
properties. Not as dramatic as a 
tornado, rust costs you plenty in 
a year's time. Your organization 
pays a full share of the nation’s 
annual $6 billion loss from rust— 
unless iron and steel surfaces are 
adequately protected against this 
metal-consuming menace. 


RUST CAN BE STOPPED! 


You'll find Rust-Oleum the perfect 
answer to yourrust problems. It’s an 
all-purpose, anti-rust coating that 
adds years of extra use to all metal 
equipment and surfaces. Rust can’t 
start where Rust-Oleum protects. 
Furthermore, even where rust has 
already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damage. It can be 
applied directly to rusted metal 
surfaces — by brush, dip or spray. 
Dries to a firm, elastic coating that 
combats all rust-causing condi- 
tions, including rain, snow, damp- 
ness, salty air, heat, fumes and 
ordinary weathering. Available in 
all colors and aluminum. 
Get the Facts! 

Stop losses from rust! Equipment re- 
placement is costly! Save your property 
with Rust-Oleum ... it gives lasting 
protection. Tell us your rust problems. 
We'll send you specific recommen- 
dations promptly. See our catalog 
in Sweet’s or write. RUST-OLEUM 
CORPORATION, 2423 Oakton Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Rust-Oleum is available through indus- 
trial distributors in most principal cities 





RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust! 


*Estimated on the basis of 2% wastage of iron 
and steel due to rust. 
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veers ue ANSWER 0% 
PAINT SPRAY BOOTH 
VENTILATION 


You do only HALF 
the job of spray booth 
ventilation when you 
exhaust the fumes— 
complete the job by supply- 
ing clean, fresh, tempered 
replacement air with a 
Dravo Counterfio heater. 

Gas or oil-fired . . . seadily 
converted from one to an- 
other. Stainless steel com- 
bustion chamber. Up to 
22,000 CFM air-handling 
capacity per unit... air dis- 
tributed with or without 
ducts—100 to 150 ft. throw. 
Easily installed—only 
power, fuel and stack con- 
nection. Floor, wall or ceil- 
ing mounting. Write for 
Bulletin MB 523. 


DRAVO 


CORPORATION 
DRAVO BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Mid. and Sold in Canada by Marine Industries, Ltd, Serel, Quebec 


— 











... a book that 


tells and illus- 
} trates why “It 
? Pays to Make 
—— STOLPER Your 
Sheet Metal Department” 
. » + to produce your sheet metal 
parts and assemblies . .. such as 
Tanks, Housings, Enclosures, Cabinets, 
Hoods, Guards and Fenders . . . custom- 
built to your own blueprints and speci- 
fications . . . assuring dependable qual- 
ity, on a sound cost level. Read all about 
it in “THE STOLPER STORY”. 





STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


ST0 LPE Dept. B3, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Please send free copy of ‘The STOLPER 
Story”’ to 


Name 
Title 

Firm Name 
Address 


City & State 
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BOXTOPS (continued from page 87) 








3 Handling the 25¢ payment is made easier by using separate slots for each type of 
payment. There's a special till for coins, stamps, checks, even Canadian money 





“ 
4 Counting the cash is a fulltime job for one worker. Most premiums are self-liquidating 
—the cash received pays the cost of the item, plus mailing and handling charges 





5 Wrapping the merchandise is the next step. Each “explorer’s ring” is packaged care 
fully with an instruction sheet that tells how to use it (TURN ‘TO PAGE 90) 
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HERE’S 
MONEY-SAVING 
NEWS FOR 
PROGRESSIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


Now . . . Underwood brings you a fast, easy-operating and most 
economical machine for writing multi-copy forms. 


Now... all the advantages of Underwood All Electric typing are ap- 
plied to the pe pene of Invoices, Purchase Orders, Requisitions, 
Waybills and all other records which require one or more copies. 
Now... you have sharp, clear and uniform type impressions—with 
all copies clean-cut and legible... without handling carbon paper. 
No need to insert loose carbon sheets between copies and no need 
to remove carbons from completed forms. 


Continuous forms and continuous carbon paper in long sheets or 


in rolls containing 75 or 150 feet are loaded into the machine in a 
few minutes—suflicient forms and carbon paper for many days of 


Underwood Corporation 
Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters . . . Adding 
Machines . . . Carbon Papers . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St.. Toronto 1. Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 21949 





continuous operation. Thus, by eliminating all non- 
productive operations, maximum production is assured. 


You should have our informative folder to know all of 
the many time-and-money-saving advantages of this 
new Underwood All Electrie.Fanfold Writing Machine. 
Mail the coupon for your free copy today. 
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I 7s 
Underwood Corporation 

t One Park Avenue 

1 New York 16, N. Y. 

: Please send me new illustrated folder describing 
j the new | nderwood All Electric Fanfold Writing 
| Machine. 

1 

§ COMPANY... ... 256.6204: Seiwa gesoe aaranese 

! 

1 YOUR NAME AND TITLE..... PTerTrTT cr te 
! 
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{dvertisement) 


Dear Mr. Executive: 

We don’t have to remind you of ris- 
ing wages and employee unrest. 

But have you thought about how 
Robbins Service Awards insure profits 
by providing incentive and improving 
labor relations? 

There are dollars and cents reasons 
why Management in key industries has 
turned to Robbins Service Award pro- 
grams. They actually can increase your 
output. They can reduce accidents. They 
stimulate contentment among workers. 

We would like to send you “Tangi- 
ble Evidence” showing how Robbins’ 
Systems have worked for famous indus- 
tries — and how they can increase 
efficiency in your organization. 

You may find an answer to many 
pressing problems in the material we 
will forward if you will just tear out 
this message and send it with your 
name and address. 

Yours very truly, 
The Robbins Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 








Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on March 4, 1949 
declared quarterly dividends on the 
Company’s $5 Par Value Common and 
5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close ot 
business March 21, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


March 4, 1949. 
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DIG HOLES ‘sown’ 





The Danuser Digger attachment for popular makes 
of tractors assures one-man operation in digging 
post, seedling and foundation holes. Augers from 
4” to 24 Write Dept. B. for details. 


DANUSER MACHINE CO. Fulton, Mo. 


ils . D er all purpose Ulades, 
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BOXTOPS (continued from page 88) 








6 Wastebasket is the next stop for the customer’s letter. But the letters aren’t thrown 
out. Instead, the wastebaskets are filed away because there might be complaints 








New premiums keep the small fry panting for the “right” breakfast foods. Vice- 
president W. R. Parker (left) and premium manager Fred Luttman try out all prizes 





8 Office routine frequently gives way to on-the-spot premium-testing. W. P. Dunham 
(mounted) tries a new accessory for bicycles in General Foods’ New York offices 
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“—The real essence of work is concentrated energy’’—watter BAGEHOT 


ORRERTRRRTES en ee r 
SS 


WHERE ROADS were once built a shovelful at a time... 


today mammoth earth-emovers handle a ton of earth ata 
time. Mobile cranes swing 20 tons at the flick of a switch. 
Giant crushers grind 150 tons of rock an hour. Traveling 
concrete mixers place entire batches as they go. 

These are just a few of our improved powered tools of 
today that do a better job of construction faster and easier, 
They help provide us with critically needed new housing 
and business buildings... with supe highways and air- 
fields for safer. smoother travel. And these tools are ours 
today because of better materials... and continuing re- 
search, 

Alloy steels. for example. cive them orealer streneth to 
resist shock and abrasive action... stamina to overcome 
the strain of day-by-day speed-up demands. And modern 
oxy-acetylene processes for welding and flame-cutting speed 
produc tion of these better produc ts of better steel 

Carbon is in the picture. too. In the form of electrodes, 


it's essential both to the production of alloy steels and the 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 





Wh y construction gets better all the time 


making of calcium carbide... from which comes acetylene 
gas for we lding. Also. a chemical Known as an amine pro- 
vides a wetting agent for asphalt ; speeding construction 
by makine the asphalt stick more easily and firmly to its 
crushed rock base. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other materials essential to today's better building and con- 
struction. They also produce hundreds of other materials 
for the use of setence and industry, to help meet the needs 


of} mankind, 


FREE: ) ou are invited to 


trated booklet, 


send for the new illus- 
which 


in which industry uses lb OC's / 





Products and Processes. 
describes the wavs 


flloys, Chemicals, Carbous, Gases, and Plastics. 





— - . ‘ a . 
UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATIOYV 
STREET CC YORK 17, N. Y. 


30 EAST 42ND NEW 


Frectromuer A HAYNES SYRLLILE PRI O-LIre Acet e ¢ LINDE Oxygen 
BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON 1 Visyiire P Nr ORGA Cu ALS PYROFAX Ga 
ACHESON Electrodes * NATIONAL (¢ s * PRistont IRek A | EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 





This is our business 


CORROSION 


NTT ANN) 


VIBRATION 





ABRASION 


FRICTION 


-ee-and if can mean good business for you 


Somewhere in your products or machines are parts that 
must take severe wear and tear. We call these “pun- 
ished parts.’’ Our business is to make them last longer. 

In our study of industrial wear, failure of these parts 
may be traced to one or more of six basic causes. 
Abrasion and friction are the most common forms of 
wear. Vibration and impact from continuous pounding 
also take heavy toll. Both heat and corrosion rapidly 
lead to deterioration and failure of equipment. All six 


are forms of industrial wear, all add up to what you 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - 
KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION e« SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


pay for maintenance and replacements, and for the 
time lost during shutdowns. 

Brake Shoe now makes over 10,000 types and kinds 
of parts and products, the result of 46 years of spe- 
cialized engineering and metallurgical research into 
the causes and control of industrial wear. 

Among these Brake Shoe developments or in our 
research laboratories may be the solution to your wear 
problem. Your inquiry might very well turn our business 


into good business for you. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


° AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION ° 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ° ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 











FINANCE 





Investment Trusts Grow Fast 


Their rise since the end of the war is largely due to the fact 
that they fill two definite investment needs: diversification and 
tested money-management for worried or inexperienced investors. 


he postwar years have been far from 
a growth period for Wall Street. Yet, 
for one segment of the fimancial world, 
these years have seen an almost unprec- 
cdented growth. From the end of 1945 
to the end of 1948, the total assets of 


$7 big open-end investment trusts im 


creased more than $550-million to about 
$1.5-billion—a rise of more than 50%, 

And the growth is continuing. ‘The 
investinent companies’ operating results 
for 1949's first quarter will begin to ap 
pear within the next week or two. Uhey 
are expected to show a steady rise in 


assets, averaging $12-million or more a 
month. 

e “Most Important”—About a 
ago, the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion called the growth of the investment 
companies after World War | “prob- 
ably the most important single develop 
ment in the financial history of 


decade 


the 


United States during the past 50 years.” 
And it’s a cinch that the commission 
holds the same opinion still. 

Since 1940, the open-end trusts have 

more than tripled in size. Even the old- 
type closed-end funds, which cannot 
constartly sell new shares to the:public, 
have grown fast. Assets of 37 leaders 
were $750-million last year-end, com 
pared with only $600-million in 1940— 
despite the retirement of $200-million 
of securities and distribution to stock 
holders of more than $100-million in 
portfolio capital gains in those eight 
years. 
e Stockholders—Growth in the size of 
the investment trusts’ stockholder lists 
has been just as spectacular. Back in 
1940, there were about 750,000 share 
holders; today there are more than 1.1 
million 


That figure ] 


when 


small 


look 


may 








Bank Sprouts 


Big grocers have spread into a lot of lines 
to cash in on the crowds they draw to their 
supermarkets—but the banking trade thinks 
this counter in a Portsmouth (Va.} chain 
grocery is the first of its kind. It kicked up 
quite a fuss last week. Portsmouth inde- 
pendent grocers were complaining to state 
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AN NATIO 
mente BANK” 
FACILITY 


«6 YOU DONT HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH OS, WAY WOT 
WE WILL BE PLEASED TO HAVE YOUR ACCOUNT, 




















in a Virginia Grocery 


banking officials and to the Comptroller of 


Che “facility” is run by the 
Bank of Portsmouth. 
Lawrence is 


the Currency. 
American National 
President Frank D. 
with the idea. He also made banking news 
by installing a “curb teller” at the American 
National (BW—Mar.20'48,p94). 


credited 
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O MATTER what your business, if you 

want to handle packages up to seventy- 
five pounds, this new Farquhar 436 Pack- 
age Conveyor will slash your handling 
costs and boost your margin of profit! 


Other users have found Farquhar Con 
“cut handling costs in half!” . . . 
“save manpower and time!” . . . handle wet 
laundry, cases of soft drinks, feed bags, 
grocery cartons, bundles... a// kinds of 
packaged goods, horizontally or from floor 
faster, better, cheaper! 


veyors 


to floor... 


Model 436 shown is ideal for medium- 
duty work like the job illustrated. Saves 
you money .. . actually costs you less to 
buy and operate than cost of hand labor 
for same job! Get the complete story .. . 
send coupon today for full information on 
the Farquhar portable or permanent Con- 
veyor that will solve your handling problem! 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO., 201 Duke St., York, Pa., or 
612 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Iilinois. 

Send me data on Farquhar Package Conveyors. 
under 100 Ibs. 

500 Ibs. 


Title 


| 

| 

| I handle packages 

| 100 Ibs. ( 300 Ibs. 
| Name 

| Company 

| Address 

I 








TRY WS FIRST 


—when you need 
High Strength Steels 


Remember, when you use U-S-S Cor-Ten or U-S-S Man-TEn instead of carbon 
steel, your steel supply will go one-third farther. Our warehouses from coast-to- 
coast will do their best to supply your needs in any of these four High Strength 
Steels—“The steels that do more.” Phone, wire or write the warehouse or sales 
office nearest you. 


USS COR-TEN 
A steel that has a yield point 142 times 
that of structural carbon steel . . . that 
has greater impact strength and abrasion 
resistance . . . and whose resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion is 4 to 6 times 
higher. 

U-S-S MAN-TEN 
A steel that has twice the atmospheric 
corrosion resistance of plain ca: 
steel. Tough . .. high strength . . . hard- 
wearing and highly resistant to shock 
and vibration. 





Fill in and mail the coupon 


ne ty mers: : NOW for free booklets on 
-cost, - -<c- : 

seokenans ahek Coots little paca U'S'S High Strength Steels 

plain carbon steel. In certain applica- Ww 


tions wears as well—sometimes better 





—than higher priced alloys. i 1 
{ United States Steel Supply Company 1 

U-S-‘S MANGANESE-NICKEL-COPPER i Dept. C-3-26, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill, 

° ° : Without obligation on our part, please send us 
Affords weight reduction through high | j;c2 bookicts on U-S-S High Strength Steels, ¢ 

strength, greater toughness and improved 1 

characteristics in applications involving | Mae Cvaskedeascunansonoe i) 1 
cold forming, metal arc welding and - : | 
moderately severe impacts in low tem- i ee ee eer er eT rer ° j 
pererens Sayre: 1 REGIONE. 60. ccon ccnseusecscdeciceresveessee t 
! ccs ccveswesacen ZONS. .- BBO. cccccoce ! 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses: BALTIMORE + BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE + MOUINE, ILL. - NEWARK + PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY - PHILADELPHIA - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.— Chicago 4, ill. 








et FED STATES STtEEL 
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stacked up against the number of hold 
ers of other forms of savings: the 78 
million policyholders who own $50 
billion of  life-insurance assets; the 
80-million who own $55-billion of out 
standing U.S. saving bonds; the 64 
million who own $57-billion of savings 
bank deposits. 

e One in Six—But it looks very impres- 
sive when compared with the total hold 
ers of corporate securities. ‘The Federal 
Reserve Board doesn’t think they num 
ber more than 6-million. If that’s true, 
then more than one in every six now 
holds some investment-company shares 


|. Reasons for Growth 


Vhere are two basic reasons why in 
vestment companies have grown to this 
position, as pointed out by Arthur Weis- 
enberger, an authority on investment 
trusts. 

(1) They permit the small investor to 
diversify his holdings far more than if 
he were operating entirely on his own 

(2) They provide, for both large and 

smal] investors, an opportunity to profit 
from the experience, judgment, and ac 
cess to information of men who madc 
money-management their life work. 
@ Origin—Investment trusts are not an 
American invention. King William | 
of The Netherlands, way back in 1822, 
was responsible for the first organized 
effort to gather into one pool the invest 
ment funds of the many. 

The first British investment trust was 
put together 40 vears later. The first 
such American company (the Boston 
Personal Property Trust, still operating 
was organized in the 1870's. It took an 
other 40 vears before investment com 
panies finally began to make their pres 
ence felt in the domestic economy. 

Their period of real growth started 
in the early 1920's. And they got a tre 
mendous boost in 1940, with passage by 
Congress of the Investment Company 
Act. Reason: The rules and supervision 
it set up gave investors some assurancc 
against the sort of weaknesses that 
showed up in the industry when the 
1929 bubble burst. 

e Insecurity—Another reason for the in 
vestment companies’ rise has been the 
general feeling of insecurity, of worry 
about the future. A lot of people try to 
shift some of their responsibilities to 
sturdier shoulders. In the investment 
field, this has meant that individuals 
have wanted to shift supervision of thei 
money to men whose full-time job is 
investment. (This also helps explain 
the formation by many banks of “com 
mon trusts’”—in which assets of many 
small estates are mingled for invest- 
ment purposes.) 

e New Investors—Another big factor has 
been the trend toward redistribution of 
the national income in the past 10 years. 
A whole new class of people have found 
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Torrington Needle Bearings Help Deliver 


rt P “ 


Needle Bearings are matchless for turning out 
more power per pound, Small diameter rollers 
take up little space . . . roll the load effortlessly 
... provide tremendous radial capacity... 
spread a fine film of oil to cushion wear. 
Would a better power-weight ratio give 
your product an edge on competition? Then 
Torrington Needle Bearings are made for you. 
Cost of changeover is negligible. No major 
redesign is needed to adapt these compact anti- 
friction units to your product. Let our engineers 
give yours a hand. Just write or call us today. 
THe TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. ¢+ South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


In the transmission, Needle Bearings 
keep design simple, weight to a mini- 
mum. They retain lubricant, keep all 
elements rolling on a film of oil for 
long service life. 22 Needle Bearings 
in the Arrow and 24 in the Scout will 


last the life of the machines. 


ol 


per 


gund 

















Doesn‘t take up much space, does 
it? Based on capacity, Needle Bear- 
ings are lightest of all anti-friction 
types All those rollers handle tre- 
mendous loads—just what Indian 
needs to take the jars of the road 
in this rear wheel hub. 


Indian Motorcycle Company builds 
more power into every pound ot 
its new, light cycles, the Arrow and 
Scout. To transmit power efficiently 
called for anti-friction bearings 
Need for lightness narrowed specs 
to Torrington Needle Bearings. 





TORRINGTON ///7/; BEARINGS 


Needle - Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 











You can buy this at “hoist-type crane” price 


Many industrial lifting jobs fall into a range where 
a heavy-duty electric-traveling crane is too much in- 
vestment and the ordinary hoist-type crane is not 
substantial enough. Here is the solution! This ‘Load 
Lifter’ crane is a substantial electric traveling crane, 


suitable for the average industrial shop, but the ini- 





tial cost —and upkeep costs— are comparatively small. 

It is built for floor or cage control and embodies 
many of the engineering and construction features that 
have given ‘“Shaw-Box” Cranes their reputation for 


astonishing endurance. 


‘Load Lifter’ Cranes require little overhead space, 
give exceptionally high hook lifts and close hook ap- 
proaches to the sides and ends of the runway. Built into 
them are the advantages of strength, stamina, safety, 
convenience and low cost for operation and mainte- 
nance. You can acquire all these results at a cost com- 


parable with that of hoist-type cranes. 


Send for Bulletin No. 389 containing com- 


plete information about this new, low-cost crane. 


SHAW-BOX Cranes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. + MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL 


z 


2 
i 





yw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of 
Ast ft Gauges, Har k Vaives, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
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themselves, for the first time, with 
money to invest—and with no experience 
in money-management. ‘They Lave put 
their money into life imsurance and sav 
ings banks in big volume—and into in- 
vestment companies. 

But not only the novices have been 

worrying about the safety of their capi 
tal. Many of the investment companies’ 
new customers have been seasoned in 
vestors, experienced men who had 
thought themselves pretty well up on 
the ABC’s of money-management: what 
securities to buy, when to buy them, 
how long to hold them. 
e Professional Help—Of course, several 
forms of outside help have always been 
available: the investment-management 
departments of many brokerage houses; 
the various market-analysis and _ statis 
tical organizations; the professional in- 
vestment counselors. 

But for people with only small 
‘Mnounts to invest, such advice isn’t 
readily available; the accounts are too 
small for the professionals to bother 
with. Cost of professional counsel is a 
big item, too. Finally, an investor often 
is still operating on his own, in a sense, 
even when under the supervision of such 
experts. 


Il. Many Kinds 


Another thing that helps make invest- 

ment companies attractive to investors 
is the fact that there is such a wide va- 
riety to choose from. ‘Those whose main 
interest is in income can alwavs find a 
trust with the same objective; so can 
those primarily interested in capital ap 
preciation, in “growth stocks,” or in 
safety and stability of capital. 
@ Specialists—Nlost investment compa- 
nies spread their assets over a wide range 
of industries and companies. But an 
investor who wants to specialize can 
find funds that confine activity to but a 
single industry: rails, for instance, or 
steels, or oils. Funds are available that 
invest only in bonds, or only in pre- 
ferred stocks. One has been set up 
within the past few months to trade 
exclusively in commodities and com 
modity futures. 

Investors who want to participate in 
trust funds aren’t limited to common 
stocks, either. Many investment com- 
panies have both debentures and_pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. 

e Open and Closed—Basically, however, 
there are just two different kinds of 
companies operating in the investment- 
trust field: open-end and closed-end 
trusts. In some respects, they are alike. 
The type of company, for instance, 
doesn’t dictate the investment policy. 
Fach group includes funds whose chief 
interest is stability; others whose pur- 
pose is speculation. Each includes funds 
that specialize in single industries and 
funds that are broadly diversified. But 
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in several important respects the two 
types do differ—and widely. 


Ill. Closed-End Trusts 


A closed-end trust is similar in some 

ways to an industrial corporation. It is 
capitalized at a fixed amount, which is 
paid in by the original investors in ex 
change for the trust’s own securities: 
common stock and, often preferred 
stock and bonds. ‘Then this original 
capital is put to work in the investment 
markets. 
e Listed and Unlisted—lhe investment 
company’s own stock and bonds are then 
traded in just like those of any other 
corporation. Sometimes they are listed 
on one or another of the exchanges; 
sometimes they are traded over the 
counter. 

Thus, their value is determined by the 
law of supply and demand as it oper- 
ates in the market, rather than by the 
actual book value of the investment 
portfolios. Their cost to buyers is this 
market price plus the usual brokerage 
commission and transfer taxes; similarly, 





Ph.D. is Ford V.-P. 


Theodore O. Yntema (pronounced EIN- 
tuh-mah) has taken over as Ford Motor 
Co.'s vice-president in charge of finance. 
He succeeds L. D. Crusoe, recently named 


vice-president and general manager of the 
company’s new Ford Division (BW —Feb. 
19°49,p28). Yntema is no newcomer to 
Ford; he has been serving lately as economic 
consultant. He has also been research di- 
rector of the C.E.D., consulting economist 
to other companies, and professor of busi- 
ness and economic policy at the University 
of Chicago School of Business. He is a 
Ph.D. from Chicago. He also attended 
Hope College in Michigan, the University 
of Illinois, and Harvard. 
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VULCAN TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS ARE REALLY 
ECONOMICAL / 








Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
impression of the type face! 

This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





their sales value is the market price less 
commissions and taxes. 

© Leverage—It is among the closed-end 
trusts that the so-called leverage issues, 
so attractive to speculative traders, are 
found. Leverage common. stocks are 


those ot companies that have a compatra- 
tively large amount of preferred stock 
and/or bonds outstanding. Since these 
issues are senior to the common, they 
have first claim on assets in the event of 
liquidation. Thus, the assets “belong 











I'rustees of investment compa 
nies differ almost as much among 
themselves on where to put their 
money as do individual investors. 

Due to the trusts’ wide diversifi 
cation, it isn’t possible to list here 
the full portfolios of even a hant- 
ful. But it is possible to compare 
investments by groups of securities 
Here are the principal group hold 
ings, plus the ten favorite individual 


Open-End 
Massachusetts Investors ‘Trust 


Major Asset Groups 

















How Trusts’ Investments Differ 


Companies 


stocks, of two top closed-end and 
two top open-end trusts. 

The four are all considered to be 
under _ time-tested, conservative 
managements. Yet their opinions 
vary widely on (1) what groups and 
issues are best in these uncertain 
times, and (2) how fully invested it 
is safe for them to be (holdings of 
cash and government bonds indi- 
cate this). 


State Street Investment Corp. 


Major Asset Groups 
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Cash, government bonds......... 4 Cash. government bonds " 
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ing to” the common—which determine 
the book value of the common—are only 
those in excess of the senior securities’ 
claims. 

l'ake, for example, a trust with $9- 
million of preferred and 1-million shares 
of common. Let us say that its assets 
are worth, altogether, $10-million. That 
means that, after the preferred has been 
taken into account, the book value of 
the common is $1]-million, or $1 a share. 
e How it Works—Now, suppose there is 
a 10% increase in the total value of the 
trust’s investment portfolio, That brings 
total assets to $1]-million. But the pre 
ferred is still valued at only $9-million, 
which leaves $2-million for the com- 
mon, or $2 a share. Thus, a 10% in 
crease in assets has doubled the value of 
the common stock. 

Vhe leverage factor, of course, works 
just as spectacularly in reverse. Thus, a 
10% drop in the asset value of the hy 
pothetical trust—from $10-million to $9- 
million—would wipe out the common 
stockholders’ equity completely. 


IV. Open-End Trusts 


\n open-end trust is, im a sense, a 
speculative savings bank. You can put 
money into it at any time; you can with 
draw money from it at any time; when 
ever deposits exceed withdrawals, the 
new funds are invested by the trustees 
e Fluctuation—But there’s a big dif 
ference between an open-end fund and 
a bank. ‘The value of your investment 
fluctuates with the over-all value of the 
trust's portfolio. Your income also 
fluctuates with the trust’s income. An 
open-end company has only common 
stock outstanding, and obligates itself 
to redeem its shares at the holder's 
option at their actual liquidating value 
at the time of redemption. 

It always has new stock available for 
sale to new investors at a price that 
bears a fixed relationship to the liqui 
dating value of those already outstand 
ing. That’s why open-end funds have 
grown so much more than closed-end in 
the past few years. 

e The “Load’—Open-end shares are 
never listed on the exchanges. ‘They 
can be bought and sold only through in 
vestment dealers authorized and licensed 
by the issuer. ‘The cost to an investor is 
the asset value at the time of purchase 
plus a so-called loading charge, usually 
between 6% and 9% of the asset value. 

None of this “load” goes to the trust 
itself. It is usually split between the 
trust’s exclusive wholesale distributor 
and the “retail” dealer from whom the 
purchase is made. Its purpose is to cover 
the expenses (plus a profit) of the sell- 
ing group the issuer has organized to 
assure wide distribution and easy mar- 
ketability of its shares. 

e Compensations—The loading charge 
is normally a good bit larger than the 
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FORT WAYNE \ 
KNOWS THE ANSWERS! 





Fort Wayne’s at the head of the class in 

solving corrugated container problems— just as you’d expect. 

For through 40 straight years Fort Wayne has built and progressed by 
concentrating on those problems, by specializing in the 
development and manufacture of corrugated containers for industry. 
Even so, Fort Wayne’s still studying. Its laboratories 

and research facilities work endlessly, turning up the right answers 
for shippers who need those answers today...and developing 

the new techniques, new formulas, new methods that will produce 
the right answers when tomorrow’s problems come. 

That’s how Fort Wayne got to the head of the class. That’s why 
outstanding shippers of America turn to Fort Wayne for the controlled 
quality, the uniform production as specified, the on-time delivery 
achieved by knowing and applying the right answers. 


4 } +7 
i) { 


Si Wie 
a PapER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Plants: FABRICATION RATING 


Rochester, New York 120 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Hartford City, Indiana a : ret | ae & 
Wit: 100 ee te ee tbh 


Vince es, Indiana 


A iiliate: 90 
Southern Paperboard 
Corporation : 
aoa Wentworth, Georgia i i ; hs a j 
Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill.+ Detroit, Mich. * Buffalo, N. Y.* Jamestown, N. Y. * New York, N. ¥. 
Rochester, N. Y. * Syracuse, N. Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Cleveland, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio * Lima, Ohio + Newark, Ohio * Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. + Pittsburgh, Penna. * York, Penna. 








total cost to the small investor of buying 
several listed issues on his own—includ- 
ing commissions, taxes, and odd-lot 
charges. But there are factors which 
tend to lessen the burden: 

(1) The load usually covers both buy- 
ing and selling commissions; most trusts 
redeem their shares without charge. 

(2) When the small investor buys 
corporate shares in the open iarket, par- 
ticularly in these days of thin markets, 
he normally pays pretty close to the 
asked price. And when he sells, he gets 
not much more than the bid figure. 
Holders of investment-company shares, 
however, are assured of a quick sale, 
without haggling. Even during the de 
pression 30's, open-end trusts as a whole 
had an excellent redemption record. 


V. Management Fees 


Compensation for investment-man 

agement of the pooled funds is arranged 
in different ways. In some cases, all such 
functions are performed by the trust's 
own staff. In other cases, where the 
same interests dominate more than onc 
trust, management is often purchased 
for all of them at cost through a jointh 
owned, nonprofit service organization. 
In still other cases, outside investment 
management is used, and the fees arc 
usually based on income or on. total 
asset value. 
e FExample—Obviously, there is consid- 
erable variation in management cost 
among different trusts. For some, it 
seems pretty high. But it can be held 
down. Take a look, for instance, at Bos 
ton’s Massachusetts Investors ‘Trust, 
which celebrated its 25th birthday this 
week (page 6) 

M.I.T. is managed by its trustees plus 

an advisory board made up of outsiders. 
Under M.I.1T.’s indenture, the basic rate 
of compensation for trustees and advis- 
ers is 5% of the gross income, excluding 
capital gains and losses. After the num 
ber of shares outstanding passed 6-mil 
lion, however (there were 8,541,122 at 
the end of 1948), the management 
agreed not to take any compensation 
based on earnings of new shares. 
e Good Results—As a result, the total 
operating cost has never exceeded 10¢ 
a share over the past decade, while divi 
dends have ranged from 85¢ to $1.40 a 
share. Last vear, fees paid to trustees 
and advisers came to 3.7% of gross in 
come. Operating cost was only 6.6% of 
gross income, less than 0.4% of the 
trust’s $207-million net-asset value. 


VI. Market Performance 


How have investment-trust shares 
fared marketwise recently, in compari 
son with other securitics? 

e Not Comparable—Actually there is no 
yardstick that can measure that factor 
accurately. Leaders in the investment 
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trust field frown on the practice of com- 
paring the showing of investment-com- 
pany stocks with one of the recognized 
market averages. ‘They say it is very 
misleading. So does SEC. 

It isn’t even possible, generally, to 

compare the showing of one investment 
company with that of another. ‘That's 
because there are so many different 
kinds of trusts, with different objectives, 
and different types of portfolios. 
e How to Tell—There’s only one good 
way to tell if the performance of a spe 
cific trust has been good or bad. Ask 
yourself: What could I have done, in 
vestmentwise, during the same period, 
with the same amount of cash, the same 
objectives, and the same degree of free- 
dom of action? 


Vil. The Answer 


Are investment trusts the answer, 

then, to all of today’s investment wor- 
ries? Probably not. 
e Recognition—Their undoubted —ad- 
vantages are coming to be widely recog- 
nized. Harvard University, for example, 
recently elected Paul C. Cabot, presi 
dent of the State Street Investment 
Corp., as its treasurer, and turned over 
the management of its $200-million en- 
dowment fund to his company. 

More and more states are permitting 
banks and other custodians of individual 
trust funds to buv investment-trust  se- 
curities for their accounts 

But investment trusts have their dis 
advantages, too. Not all trusts are un- 
der smart management—even the trade 
admits that. And there’s no guarantee 
that today’s good management won't 
deteriorate 
e Buy Carefully— Thus, if vou are think 
ing of buving investment-trust shares, 
you should do so on just as selective a 
basis as if you were buying any other 
type of security. You should study care 
fully the management's long-term in 
vestment results, the ratio of operating 
expenses to income, the size of the 
“load.” You should be sure, too, that 
the management's imvestment objec 
tives are the same as vours. 

Phere’s one more thing to keep in 
mind. Investment-trust managers arc 
only human. They have no crvstal ball 
which could tell them in advance. with 
complete assurance, the future of the 
market 


CLT. SELLS STOCK 


C.1.V. Financial Corp. has just sold 
privately another $20-million of S100 
par $+ preference stock. Prudential In 
surance Co. of America took 75% (150. 
000 shares); Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Co., the rest. Price was $100 a 
share Prudential now holds 450,000 


shares of this stock (BW-—Jun.26'45, 
p90 
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VERY floor, every depart- 
E ment in this new Kentucky 
home of the Courier-Journal, 
Louisville Times and radio sta- 
tion WHAS is air conditioned 
with super-clean air supplied by 
AAF filters. 

Offices, mechanical depart- 
ments and radio station are served 
by Electro-Matic filters —busy 
press rooms by Multi-Duty filters. 
All enjoy the working benefits 
of a dust- and dirt-free atmos- 
phere. 

Filtered air is fast becoming a 
“must” in American business to- 
day. Dust, dir: and soot exact a 
heavy toll in dollars represented 





AAF 


by soiled merchandise, off-quality 
products, high cost of main- 
taining building and equipment. 
AAF filters can and are putting a 
stop to such losses—returning 
daily dividends that quickly pay 
for their cost. 

Every business has a dust and 
soot problem. Why not find out 
how simple the solution is—how 
big the savings can be? American 
Air Filter has both the line of 
product and engineering back- 
ground that assures your obtain- 
ing the maximum benefits of 
filtered air. For complete infor- 
mation call your local AAF repre- 
sentative or write direct to: 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





AIR FILTERS 


AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 
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Here are practical suggestions for 
&s 
making profitable use of your bank 


TH! more you k v¥ about using your bank as an active 
work partrer, the better are your chances of 
aking a succe r financial dealings. Here is expert 
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HOW TO USE | 
YOUR BANK © 
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By WILLIAM H. KNIFFEN 
President, Bank of Rockville Centre Trust Com- 
pany, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Revised 2nd Edition, 229 Pages $3.00 














Each chapter packed 
with practical advice This unique book explair 
1 4 Bank the | various functions f 
bank management as they 
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Read the informative chapter 
“WHY MEN FAIL” 
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10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


i McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
330 W 42d St., NYC 18 
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THE MARKETS 





y— Prices asa Percent of Parity (as of Feb. 15, 1949) 
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Big Job for Price Supports 


With another bumper crop looming, chances for higher farm 
prices look pretty slim. Corn carryover from last year may hit 400- 
million bu.; but don’t expect farm commodities to drop much further. 


If the weather is halfway decent this 
spring and summicr, 1949 is going to be 


: 
nother vear of bump rops That 


means that the government's farm-pricc 
: 
support program will be more importan 
+} 
iil 


than ever as a prop under the genera 
U.S. cconomy 
e Real Support—If vou look at the rela 


tion between February prices and parity 


for a dozen major tarm commoditic 
chart), vou can see that the markets a 
ready are leaning heavily on the govern 
ment’s crutch 


Neat was still a long wav above the 
support levels. So was rice—a minor 
crop only a few vears ago, now much in 
demand by the 


rice-cating countries 








Security Price Averages 


if Zé rT 
Stocks 
Industrial 145.2 147.5 144.8 144.2 
Railroad 38.6 39 39.9 43.5 
Utility 70.3 70.5 69.7 67 
Bonds 
Industrial 96.9 97.0 97.0 94.6 
Railroad a9 2 48290 859 273 
Utility... 95.8 95.7 95.1 96.3 


Data: Standard & Po 


+ Revised 


or’'s Corp. 











But cotton at 96% of parity was only 
a shade above its special support price 
of 924%. Wheat, eggs, peanuts, and 

were on the 


resting heavily 
supports. Corn and oats were far below 


ovbeans 
the 90% support level 
e More Coming—Since I'cbruary, there 
has been a rallv in cash grains, and the 
March prices will 
better showing. But the Dept. of Agni 
ulture’s Mar. | estimate of farmers’ 
plans indicates that a new flood of grains 
is in the making , 
Wheat acreage planned or planted 
adds up to $1.7-million That 
pares with about 7S-million seceded last 


wheat crop has 


vear. ‘The winter 

through the cold weather in fine shap« 
Abandonment of acreage probably will 
\ good growing 


season could easily produce the biggest 


make a somewhat 


com 


come 


run well below normal 


wheat crop on record 

Planned corn acreage comes to $4.5 
million. That’s about 1.6% under last 
vear’s total, partly because so much land 
is planted to wheat that corn is being 
squeezed. But even average vields on 
that acreage would give a 2.8-billion bu. 
crop. And_ better-than-average would 
bring the total not far short of last 
vear’s 3.7-billion bu 
e Heavy Carryover—Secretary of Agri 
culture Brannan predicted this week 
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that the government would have to take 
over something like +00-million bu. out 
of last year’s corn crop. ‘That will still 
be hanging over the market when the 
new crop comes in, And so, barring bad 
weather, it looks as though there will be 
more corm than anybody knows what to 
do with this year. 

Agriculture Dept. officials assume 
that Congress will O.K. a program for 
construction of more storage facilities 
before it adjourns this summer. Lack 
of storage was the biggest headache in 
the price-support program for corm in 
the past year—and one of the hottest 
issues in last fall’s election. Much of the 
crop had to go to market because there 
was no place to keep it. This was the 


main reason corm prices broke under the 
support level. 

e Floor and Ceiling—l or businessmen, 
the prospect of big crops this year means 
that the support levels are likely to be 
ceilings as well as floors in the markets 
for farm commodities.’ As long as the 
big carryovers are hanging in the back 
ground, prices aren't going to stage any 
spectacular rallies. 

On the other hand, if you are hoping 
for a drop in the cost of living or the 
cost of raw materials, you can’t expect 
to find much of it in the farm com 
modity markets. Except for meats, mosi 
farm commodities are already down 
about as far as the government intends 
to let them go. 








There is a bright spot in the 
bleak stock-market picture. In re- 
cent weeks the droopy utility stocks 
(BW—Dec.25'48,p54) have finally 
begun to show some signs of life. 

While most other shares have 
been slipping, or just barely hold 


ing their own, the utilities have 
moved up—against the trend. 
As a result, Standard & Poor's 


utility-stock index now stands 6% 
above its end-of-1948 level. That’s 
far better than the score of any 
other major group. In the same 
weeks S. & P.’s industrial-stock in- 


Electric Operating Companies 





Birmingham Electri: 

















| 
| Boston Edison Co 55.00 50.50 
| Cincin Gas & Electric 30.50 29.75 
ctric Il 50.00 44.50 
h Edisor 36 12 33.62 
H olidated Edison (N. Y. 36 00 29 50 
! ‘ idated Gas (Balto.)... 91.00 83.75 
Ce imers Power é 37.75 38.50 
Detroit Edison... 28.00 27.50 
Idaho Powel. ico scccesececs 44.12 39.25 
Pacific Gas & Electr 47.75 43 





Public Service 





Southern Cal 
Utah Powe 


Wisconsir 





Electric Power Operating Companies 





Natural Gas Companies 





Utility Commons Show 1949 Gains. 


| 1946 Bull 1947 
Market Price 
High High 


$17.37 $18.75 


f Colorado 30 87 40 50 


American Gas & Electric. ... 49.75 43.37 
American Power & Light.... 22.50 16.75 
New England Electric....... ...... 15.00 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 15.00 10.75 
North American Co rons 39.75 33.8 
Philadelphia ¢ neat 20.50 13.2 
United Gas Improvement.... 30.37 24.2 
United Light & Railways 37 87 27.8 


Columbia Gas System 14.00 22.12 
Consolidated Natural Gas 60 00 54.50 
El] Paso Natural Gas 61.75 76.25 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 56.50 66.00 


or 


dex drifted almost 3% lower, and 
the rail index slipped off 8%. 

Many Wall Streeters hope that 
the utilities’ recent strength, forti- 
fied by their somewhat better earn 
ings outlook, will soon spread out 

and perhaps touch off one of the 
stock market's traditional “‘spring 
rallies.” ‘Uhere are bears who don’t 
think this will happen, ‘They think 
the “1949 utility rally’ has already 
about ended 

Here is the recent price pattern of 
a group of prominent utility hold 
ing and operating con:panics 


-1949 © Change 
Range Recent From From 1947-49 

Low Price 1946 High Lou 
$9.00 $11.25 35.2% 25.0% 
36.25 42.00 23.6 +15.9 
23.00 28.12 7.7 22.3 
34.12 36.87 26.2 + 81 
25 00 26.75 25.9 70 
21.00 22.25 38.2 6.0 
55.00 62.75 31.0 14.1 
29.12 33.87 —10 3 16.3 
20 00 22.00 21.4 10.0 
30.00 32.50 26.3 83 
29.75 31.87 33.3 1 
30 50 40.50 +31 32.8 
25.12 29.62 25.7 +17.9 
19.75 22.87 90 15.8 
14.87 17.12 +151 
31.00 41.25 -17.1 +331 
6.62 9 50 —70.6 + 4.4 
&.00 8.62 7.7 
6.50 10.00 56.6 53.8 
14.62 17.62 55.7 +20 5 
& 62 13.00 36 6 +50 8 
18.12 19.62 35.4 8.3 
17 87 26.87 52.8 +50 4 
10.25 11.50 -17.9 12.2 
37.50 44.50 25.8 18.7 
46.75 75.50 22.3 61.5 
40.25 55.00 — 2.7 +36.6 
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FUEL OIL 





FOR YOUR 
BOILER PLANT! 


You'll find that for replacement 
of obsolete equipment or for 
new installations, Todd Burners 
will effect savings in fuel and 
maintenance costs. Skilled Todd 
specialists, modern Todd facili- 
ties—backed by 35 years of engi- 
neering experience — guarantee 
you economical burning of liq- 
uid and gaseous fuels. See your 
local Todd dealer now! 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO * HOBOKEN ¢ NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG * YORK * CHICAGO * CHARLESTON, 
S.C. * BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE ¢ TON * va. 
ATLANTA * DETROIT * GRAND RAPIDS * TAMPA 
GALVESTON * HOUSTON* MOBILE*NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE * MONTREAL *© TORONTO 

lA AIRES * LONDON 
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PROMPT DELIVERY 
these new 
shears have 
everything 





let 





NEW SERIES 


Columbia, 


STEEL SQUARING SHEARS 


Products of 75 years of shear-build- 
ing experience, New Series Columbia 
Steel Squaring Shears offer every 
feature for speed, accuracy, ease of 


operation, safety and versatility. 


Quiet, Vibration-Free Worm 
Drive — one-piece, chrome-nickel 
worm and shaft; ball bearings; 
special bronze worm gear; oper- 
ates in oil-tight case. 


Positive, Solenoid-Valve 
Actuated Clutch—six hardened 
alloy-steel jaws, direct-connected 
to squared end of eccentric shaft. 
Convenient foot-switch control. 


Motorized Back Gauge— 
simplified chain and sprocket drive; 
self-locking adjustment. Vernier 
dial. Easily set within 1/128”. 


Hydraulic Hold-Downs—posi- 
tive; every hold-down exerts same 
pressure. Prevent slippage, pro- 
mote accuracy. 


Rigid, Welded Rolled Steel 
Construction — stronger, lighter 
— minimum deflection, longer life. 


Long Life Blades—outlast four 
ordinary blades. 


Other Features—long, uninter- 
rupted slideways; front adjustment 
of upper blade holder; one-piece, 
heat-treated eccentric shaft with 
eccentrics forged integrally; stain- 
less steel scales; centralized lubri- 
cation; improved finger guard; 
many safety features. 

Capacities—*;,;" to 1%” in mild 
steel. Write for Bulletin 900. 





CONTRACT SERVICE 

You are invited to use —, 

extensive engineering and papsconenoe 
f an 

facilities for designing " 

coasiel machinery. Write for details 





COLUMBIA MACHINERY 


AND ENGINEERING CORP. 


One of America’s largest designers and builders 
of Shears, Press Brakes, Hydraulic Presses, 
Veneer and Plywood Machinery and Special 


Machinery. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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TELLING CONGRESS what labor wants: (left to right) I.A.M.’s Harvey Brown, A.F.L.’s 


William Green, Sen. Elbert ‘Thomas, C.1.O.’s James Carey hold confab on... . 


Labor’s Demands on Congress 


Union leaders have a long list, including “fringe” issues. 
Basically they want legislation that creates a pro-labor climate. 
Saving—and expanding—jobs is just as important. 


President ‘Truman called dramatic at- 

tention to the “real estate lobby” this 
week. But vigorous as it 1s, it’s small 
peanuts beside the labor lobby. 
e Weight All Around—Union labor 
figures it has a first mortgage on a lot of 
members of the 8lst Congress. And it 
intends to collect. Its pressure for ‘Taft 
Hartley repeal, a boost in the minimum 
wage, and expansion of social security 
is self-evident. But union leaders arc 
also throwing their weight around on 
many issues not so closely tied to wages 
and working conditions. 

On many of the issues, labor lobbyists 
clash with management's — interests. 
But on some, their views mesh nicely 
with the viewpoint of business 

So management men have a real stake 
in the whole range of laws that labor 
lebbvists are working for 
e Purposeful Lobby—Those like Frank 
N. Hoffman, Washington representa 
tive of the United Steelworkers of 
America (C.1.O.), make no bones about 
the fact that lobbving is now top 
strategy for unions 

Tus broadened interest in public af 
fairs is justified in the umions as: (1) a 
recognition that such matters seemingly 
touch on economic life; and (2) a con 


viction that the government must step 
in with new controls, subsidies, and 
publicly-sponsored expansion of indus 
try to save jobs. 

lor imstance, unions stand solidly 
behind a national housing program. 
Uhey want more low-to-moderate priced 
homes—for humanitarian reasons, they 
sav. But even more, they want the 
jobs that such a program would create 

Ihe same motives are behind labor's 

demands for expansion of the steel and 
electrical power industries. Labor figures 
it’s a matter of jobs. 
e Counterattack—Business has already 
counterattacked—some. Charles F.. Wil 
son, president of General Electric, 
branded the legislative program of 
C.1.O. as “‘nakedly socialistic” and “ut- 
terly foreign to every traditional concept 
of the relations between American gov- 
ernment and American business.” 

He was shooting at C.I.O. proposals 
for public-sponsored industrial expan 
sion; rationing or allocation of mate- 
rials; price controls; and revival of the 
CXCESS profits tax. 

e Meeting Ground—On some points 
labor and management are fighting side 
by side. Thus, the International Assn 
of Machinists has lined up with many 
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of its employers in the aircraft industry 
for the 70-air group program. ‘The 
A\.F.L. paper workers’ union has joined 
publishers to fight higher postal rates. 
¢ Main Issues—Just what legislative is 
sues do the unions feel they have a 
stake in? Here are some of the big ones: 


Tariff Rates 


Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. want lower 
tariffs. But A.F.L. doesn’t want them 
cut so far as to endanger American 
workers who are in “competition with 
low-paid foreign craftsmen.” C.1.O. has 
no such reservation; it recently told 
Congress that lower tariffs would hit 
only a small number of workers, while 
“all workers—as consumers—are injured 
by high tariffs.” 


Steel Expansion 


This is a C.1.O. pet. ‘Vhat’s because 
C.1.O is the strong union in the steel 
industry, and in the auto and other 
heavy industries that depend on steel. 
C.1.O. unions complain that there “is 
still a shortage of steel.” ‘They want 
Congress to put through President Tru 
man’s recommendations for boosting 
production through new plants. C.1.O. 
has two big reasons for backing the step: 
(1) It would mean more jobs; and (2) it 
would) move the government much 
farther into the steel industry. And ap 
parently war experience taught the 
unions that they can get more when the 
covernment 1s sitting at the bargaining 
table 


Basing Points 


Labor is of more than one mind on 
this question. How a union reacts to 
the basing-point-pricing ban depends 
largely on one point: Are jobs at stake? 

For instance, A.F.L.’s Cement, Lime 
& Gypsum Workers wants Congress to 
legalize basing-point pricing. C.1.O.’s 
Steelworkers doesn’t agree. It wants 
Congress to give the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission time to find “a desirable 
middle ground’’ between basing-point 
ind f.o.b. pricing. 


Aid-to-Education 


Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. want federal 
aid for state school systems. A.I 
plumps for a fat $1-billion: C.1.O. backs 
the $300-million aid bill now before 
Congress. Unions also are beating their 
tomtoms again on a_ perennial labor 
issue: a labor education extension serv- 
ice (BW —Apr.24'48,p116) 

Farm-Price Supports 

Unions are lobbving alongside the 
farm people on this; it’s part of the 
broad political plan for close coopera 
tion between farm and labor forces 
Oleo 


Labor groups have come out strong 
(1) for repeal of federal taxes on oleo- 
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This golden tone radio sounds slightly hollow to the Western 
buyer when the price tag says — “Slightly higher West of 
the Rockies.” And yet, how can high (and rapidly mounting) 
freight rates be absorbed? Leading national manufacturers, 
alert to serve the most rapidly expanding market in the na- 
tion (California has increased more than 600% in popula- 
tion since 1900) have answered this question by establishing 
West Coast plants. It's the one sure way to compete. 


LARGE SCALE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
During the past 5 years, more than 80 leading manufacturers 
have located plants in Santa Clara County — at the popula- 
tion center of the Pacific Coast. Approximately 50% of the 
population of the 11 Western States are within an overnight 
haul of Santa Clara County, materially reducing distribution 
costs, 

Labor ‘iis stabilized and has demonstrated a high degree of 
efficiency in filling the 10,000 new jobs created in Santa 
Clara County during the past 5 years. Compared with plants 
operating in other sections of the country, with identical 
equipment, Santa Clara County workers are producing as 
much as 25% more 
“SETTLED” LABOR 
The basis for this uniformly high production record and the 
overall harmonious labor-management relations is the ex- 
treme liveability of this area. When workers own their homes 
— take pride in their lawns and flowers — and generally 
live wholesome outdoor lives — there’s no time or inclina- 
tion for slow downs or unrest. 
If you'd like to know the names of the in- 
dustries that have migrated to Santa Clara 
County — and what their production and 
distribution experiences have been — write 
for our new industrial book. 
“NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS" 
This 24 page book is factual and free. Please 
write for it on your business letterhead. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. W San Jose 23, California 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Gera 





The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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UNUSUAL NEW DU PONT PLASTIC 
USED IN VARIETY OF NEW PRODUCTS 





TUMBLERS, pitcher 
shown above available on request. 


Versatile polythene promises to play 
big part in future of American industry 


Have you seen the new ice tnay that releases 
cubes at a twist of the wrist? Or those new 
bottles that spray out their contents when 
squeezed .. . and won’t break when dropped? 

These and hundreds of other new products 
are made of Du Pont polythene. . . modern 
chemistry’s marvelous new material. 

Polythene molding powders are made in a 
wide range of colors by the Du Pont Plastics 
Department. Extruders, molders, and other 
processors convert the material into molded 
products, film, tubing, tape, etc. 

In thin sections, it is tough and flexible. 
A new baby bottle made of polythene is soft, 
pliable, and strong. Needs no sterilizing. 
Costs so little it can be thrown away after use. 

In thick sections, such as pipe, polythene is 
relatively rigid. It resists most chemicals. As 
tubing, it can be bent around corners, and 
rolled like a cable for easier handling. 

During the war, polythene was used as an 
insulation material for high-frequency wire 
and coaxial cable. Since then it has found 
wide use in the electrical field. Current uses 
include jacketing for power cables and insula- 
tion for the coil in a new watt-hour meter. 

Polythene’s unusual combination of prop- 
erties is especially useful in the packaging 
field. It can be heat-sealed. It keeps out 
water, dust, and bacteria. And it stays tough 
and strong at low temperatures . . . is taste- 
less, odorless, and nontoxic. 

Demand for polythene still exceeds supply, 
but production is increasing. More informa- 
tion on uses and specific properties of poly- 
thene can be obtained from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y.; 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois; 845 East 60th Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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, apron, ice-cube tray, ice tub, bowls, sugar bowl, cream pitcher, and 
tablecloth protector are all made of Du Pont polythene. Names of manufacturers of items 











POTENTIAL COIL for new watt-hour meter is 
insulated with Du Pont polythene for greater 
strength, reliability and secure positioning. 
Watt-hour meter manufactured by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y.) 





DISPOSABLE BABY BOTTLE made from 
Du Pont polythene extruded as continuous, 
flat, sterile tubing; heat-sealed to form 4- or 
8-oz. sections, (Made by Shellmar Products 
Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio.) 


Plastics 


THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














inargarine, and (2) against curbs on 
shipping of colored margarine. ‘This 
lobbying comes under the head ‘“‘cut the 
cost of living.” 
Civil Rights 

Both A.F.L. and C.I.O. are for Presi 
dent ‘Truman’s civil-rights program. 
Phis is vital, A.F.L. comments, “to pro- 
tect the democratic rights and freedoms 
of minority groups.” Large blocks of 
these groups are union members. 
C.1.O., particularly, wants a fair-em- 
ployment-practices law, to bar dis- 
crimination in hiring. 


Foreign Policy 


A.F.L. and C.1.O. both go all out to 
back the Administration’s foreign policy. 
They support the European Recovery 
Program; right now they are urging 
quick Senate ratification of the North 
Atlantic defense pact. 


Forestry 


Unions call for “a strong forest 
policy” to stop what they claim is the 
“reckless devastation” of forests. ‘They 
are pressing for “‘selective logging” and 
reforestation laws. Some spokesmen 
would subsidize operators who use 
sound forestry practices; at least one has 
made a mild bid for nationalization of 
the forests. 


Public Power 


Labor wants the TVA principle ap 
plied to other regions—the Missoun, 
Columbia, Arkansas, and Ohio River 
vallevs, and the Central Valley in Cali 
fornia. In the Tennessee Valley, it 
urges more development, including 
steam plants. Here, the unions savy, 
they are after more and cheaper power 
But you can spot other reasons, too 
Ihe big one, of course, is the prospect 
of new jobs in many branches of in 
dustry. 


Industrial Safety 


Chances are the unions will go after 
federal safety laws. So far, though, in 
their demands to Congress they have 
concentrated mainly on the lumber in 
dustry. C.I.O. wants “an over-all in 
dustrvwide program of accident pre 
vention and supervision” similar to that 
set up, by law, in coal mining. Labor 
has other proposals up its sleeve, too; 
but it’s waiting for recommendations of 
the President’s Industrial Safety Con 
ference, in session this week in Wash 
ington. 


Displaced Persons 


C.1.O. favors making it easier for dis- 
placed persons to get in; it wants to ad 
mit 100,000 a year for four years. ‘Whe 
union told Congress: “The interests of 
labor, in terms of employment and 
otherwise, are not in the least threat 
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ictiaies ils an Edison Votcewrtler... 
ls the only disc-lyfre fice diclaling tnitiument with 


ar-Tuned Jewel-Action 








THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
is ‘“‘tailor-made’”’ so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllables easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action, 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 
your office requirements best, Edison 
offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments. 
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Q Edwoon 








Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, of 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Iitd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 














PERSONAL 
fo the 
2031 
CHICAGO 


TRAVELERS 
Who visit 
us 
regularly! 


We appreciate 
your visits .. 
and we would 
like to show you 
...and your friends... that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 
soon? 


Shirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





()K taHoma city, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State. 
500 rooms from $3.50! 





WILL HELP YOU 


FIGHT 


FOR LOWER COSTS! 


Here's a way to lower your finished price 
or to get more out of your sales dollar. 
I. Check costs of your finish operations. 
2.Send us samples with finished piece 
as guide. We will Roto-Finish them un- 
der factory procedures at no obligation. 
3. Compare results. Inspect finish, uni- 
formity. AND BEST OF ALL—COM- 
PARE COSTS. 
Why this saving? Roto-Finish is mechani- 
cal—eliminates hand labor. Puts finish- 
ing on production basis. Investigate now! 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Roto-Finish Limited, London, England 
A. Flevell Pty. Lid., Melbourne, Australia 
Prederic B. Stevens of Canada Lid., Windsor, Canada 
THE STURGIS PRODUCTS CO. 
1007 Jacob Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


ORIGINAL ENGINEERED 
MECHANICAL FINISHING PROCESSES 
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ened {since most] will be consumers 
rather than breadwinners.” A.F'.L. goes 
along with this view. 


Merchant Marine 


Both A.F.L. and C.I.O. want the 
government to boost shipbuilding 
through subsidies, if necessary. The 
goal is to bring employment to a level 
“necessary for retention of a. skilled 
labor force and an efficient industry.” 
Another union goal: to curb the trans- 
fer of American vessels to foreign-flag 
operators. On this point, it’s the jobs 
that matter. 


Housing 


Public low-rent housing, slum clear- 
ance, urban redevelopment, and more 
tural housing are on both A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. agenda. A.F.L. adds a housing 
census in 1950, and direct federal loans 
to help middle-income groups build 
new homes. C.I.O. urges research into 
ways to cut housing costs; home pre- 
fabrication on an assembly-line basis is 
another C.I.O. objective. 


Rent Control 


A.F.L. and C.I.O. both want a law 
“with teeth in it’—to extend and 
strengthen rent controls. C.I.O. has 
a second aim: to oust Tighe Wood as 
National Rent Administrator. 


Controls on Industry 


C.1.0. goes prettv much all out on 
controls. It’s asking for a rollback of 
prices; power for the President to re- 
establish price controls; rationing. al- 
location, and control of scarce products, 
when and where necessary. A.F’.L.’s pro- 


What's Happening to the 


Food . = Rent 
Aneust, 1939. ........ 93.5 100.3 104.3 
January, 1941* ... 97.8 100.7 105.0 
February, 1941 ... 97.9 100.4 105.1 
February, 1942..... 116.8 119.0 108.6 
February, 1948..... 133.6 126.2 108.0 
February, 1944 . 134.5 135.2) 108.1 
February, 1945..... 136.5 143.3 108.3 
February, 1946..... 139.6 150.5 108.3 
February, 1947..... 182.3 181.5 108.9 
February, 1948.... 204.7 195.1 116.0 
DAGRON 5. 85 sieee'ess 202.3 196.3 116.3 
RAM. o.50iee alos ties 207.9 196.4 116.3 
_ er ee 210.9 197.5 116.7 
DE. ets erawaich « 214.1 196.9 117.0 
BE ies sex emes 216.8 197.1 117.3 
ee ee Z1GG 1997 17-7 
September ........ 215.2 201.0 118.5 
CORRONES 5.8 oa.06's" 211.5 201.6 118.7 
November ........ 207.5 201.4 118.8 
December cee. 205.0 2004 295 
January, 1949 ..... 204.8 196.5 119.7 
February, 1949 .... 199.7 195.1 119.9 


* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula 


gram 1s less sweeping; it goes easy on 
new government controls, doesn’t want 
rationing. 


Taxes 


A hike in income-tax allowances for 
dependents, and other aid to the lower- 
bracket taxpayer—which includes most 
union members—are union demands 
already on file in Congress. ‘Vo offset 
tax cuts, the unions urge new levies 
against profits. And they want to close 
what they call “loopholes” in present 
tax laws. Some of their targets: elim 
ination of tax-exempt bonds, a higher 
capital gains tax, tightened gift and 
estate taxes. 


Waterways 


On the proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, C.I.O. leaders stand almost alone 
among union officials indorsing it. ‘They 
see the seaway as a means of getting 
cheaper power and iron ore for North 
east industrial centers. A.F.L. turns 
thumbs down on the waterway. So do 
the railroad brotherhoods, who think 
water transport would cut rail jobs. In 
an odd coalition, John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers and coal-mine employers 
have fought the waterway ever since it 
was first proposed. 


Miscellaneous 


The unions want a stronger U.S 
Dept. of Labor. They want tighter bars 
against the use of child labor, and a 
halt to job and wage discrimination 
against women. They don’t go for uni 
versal military training. But short of 
that, they want adequate national de- 
fense plans—regardless of cost. 


Cost of Living 


Gas & House Total 


Elec- Other Furnish- Cost of 
tricity +Fuels Ice ings Mise. Living 
99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 98.6 
97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 100.8 
97.3 104.0 100.4 101.9 100.8 
96.7 112.0 119.7 109.4 112.9 
96.3 117.8 124.1 41136 250 
96.0 124.2 128.7 118.7 123.8 
95.5 124.1 144.0 123.4 126.9 
93.8 127.8 149.7 125.6 129.6 
92.2 142.3 180.8 137.4 153.2 
93.2 175.4 132.2 193.0 146.4 167.5 
93.8 175.5 132.2 194.9 146.2 166.9 
93.9 176.1 133.2 194.7 147.8 169.3 


94.1 178.5 133.7 193.6 147.5 170.5 
94.2. 180.6 134.2 194.8 147.5 171.7 
94.4 185.0 136.5 195.9 150.8 173.7 
94.5 190.1 137.3. 196.3 152.4 174.5 
94.6 191.0 137.6 198.1 152.7 174.5 
95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 173.6 
95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 172.2 
95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 1714 
95.5 191.8 139.0 196.5 154.1 170.9 


96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 169.0 


-. lee grouped with “other fuels” prior to 


dune, 1948. Data: U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 100 
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HARD AT WORK, and liking it: John Bugas, Ford’s chief of labor relations, is... 


In Training for Ford Talks 


At contract session in May—1949’s first big negotiation— 
Bugas will hold fort for Ford against U.A.W. Already he is boning 
up for meeting. His method: daily, systematic digging to get facts. 


John S. Bugas is a facts-and-figures 
man. In the auto industry, where blood 
and thunder are not uncommon, the 
vice-president for industrial relations at 
lord Motor Co. is a quict, literal pet 
son. He believes in digging in the firm 
ground of fact. 

e Learning Young—Back in the carly 
thirties, young Bugas played basketball 
for the University of Wyoming—on a 
team that walked off with several con 
ference championships. And he learned 
then that it’s patient practice that 
makes scores 

e Big Game—Today, Bugas is still prac 
ticing. Ile wants to be in trim for the 
negotiation talks between Ford and the 
United Auto Workers (C.I.O.) which 
begin in mid-May. 

The Ford meting will be the first 
big negotiation on the 1949 labor front 
As it goes, so will go a good number of 
other contracts. U.A.W. wants 
pany-paid pensions and social security. 
If it wins much of what it seeks at Ford, 
it—and other unions—will stand a better 
chance with other companies. If Ford 
holds out, labor’s chances in 1949 will 
pale 
e Warming—A few weeks ago Bugas 
wrote U.A.W.’s president, Walter Reu- 
ther, that, because of the competitive 
heat. Ford couldn't stand any new wage 


com 
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loads (BW —Mlar.5°49,p19). And it’s a 
good bet that Ford will stand on that 
position as long as Bugas has the de- 
cision to make. For Bugas is a man 
who means what he says. 

\ first glance may not give vou that 


impression. At 40, Bugas is a big (6 ft. 


| in.) man, but he’s proportioned so 
that his bigness doesn’t show. In fact, 
he looks almost inconspicuous. ‘That's 


about the way Bugas likes it; he likes to 
talk softly and move quictly. 
e Grounding—A lot more than athletics 
accounts for Bugas’ bent for work and 
logic. After he graduated from Wyom 
ing—with high honors—he practiced law 
for a vear In 1935 he joined the 
BI, did a three-vear hitch there 

He took his present policy post at 
Ford in 1945. Since then, it’s a rare 
night that he leaves his office before 
seven. When he goes home to his wife 
ind three small daughters, he is apt 
to carry a briefcase stuffed with papers 

Those papers are piling up fast thes 
davs. A lot of the material grew out of 
negotiations with the U.A.W.. last 
spring; as in every negotiation, Ford 
people can figure out pretty well what 
may come up next by what happened 
last time 
e The System—As soon as Bugas spots a 
significant item, he puts his people to 











We claim this modern light 
weight pencil with its spe- 
cial lubricated lead writes 
blacker, clearer, cleaner— 
and saves you money be- 
cause of less frequent trips 
to the pencil sharpener. 








But we're not asking you to 
take our word for it. A 
request on your business 
letterhead will bring you 
a sample*, 







Try it! See for yourself! 




























*ond a surprise 





THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, NJ 








cuts ALL hard 
work and high costs out of 
materials-handling ... 


You get power forward and reverse from 1'/ 


to 4 m.p.h. with handy, low-cost Moto-Bug 
® Hauls 10 cu. ft. in big bucket, or 1200 Ibs 
on sturdy flat-bed © 4 h.p., 4-cycle engine 
takes full load up 20% grades, ramps ®@ Steers 
easy by lever direct to dual wheels @ Result 
bigger loads per trip, less operator fatigue, 
more loads per day. 


, 
i | 
| To: KWIK-MIX CO.,* Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis. 
| Please send C) Bulletin () Prices on Moto-Bug | 
Ri MAM c ater execute cereen WIViNsescascaas | 
COMMIS ioc cis cab argsan ne eraiae | 
{ SB iis ds do ccaveteis ts ctesvqthaeaneees | 
J CITY. e eens seeneee i, eee l 
’ (*Koehring Subsidiary KM931) | 
eRe re Be ncessyhan) Beare bok. chil Se 
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Got a Watchman? 
Then invest about *100* 
in a 3-way benefit 







CHICAGO 


WATCHCLOCK 
RS. System 


Puts Pep in 
x ~ , the Step of 


N ( Watchmen 


illustrated folder Shows 
how you install system 
with no tools other than 


rd 
t 
3 
3 
seals 





@ screwdriver! 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


Division of GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1524 S.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 54 


Offices in Principal Cities 








€ 
| Turning the ‘Searchlight’ 
e on Opportunities 

P ed as sp 

r numt ida 
male stenographer 

@SECRETARY—EXPERIENCED male. sten- 
graphe r esponsible job, preferably 

Detr 1 Box 8278 


lable—approrimately once a 
minimum 


n lines , 
« replies c/o Business Week 





executives assistant available 
@ENGINEE! 


ONOMIST-Statisticiar 17 











WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personnel retained where possible, strictest 
confidence. 
Box 1251, 1474 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 











EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES sie iey le 
. f Thus ines We k 1 nage 

en magazine For _infe Di te 
Busines Week 330 W 22nd. St., New 





work on it. One way to do it is to call 
on the Personnel Planning & Analysis 
Section of labor relations. ‘This group 
is constantly busy with basic studies 
of bargaining problems, it puts together 
the facts—whether they are palatable to 
the company or not. 

Or Bugas might start his studies in 
his w eekly meeting with his major aides. 
‘Together they thresh over grievance 
problems and union policies. 

From such a meeting, the problems 

uncovered may go to Personnel Planning 
& Analysis; or they mav be discussed 
with administrative people in other com 
pany sections—financial, for example, or 
legal, or manufacturing. 
e Third Channel—Some may move 
long another channel, toward a sub- 
committee of Ford's policy committee. 
Bugas heads this group. 

Once in a while Bugas intersperses 
these strictly corporate meetings with 
sessions with top-level unionists. Gen- 
erally these talks cover broad-scale is 
sues. The Ford labor-relations chief 
seldom puts in an appearance at routine 
grievance meetings. 

Vhis never-ending attention to dav 
by-day developments pavs dividends. 
Ford’s crew will be well briefed when 
negotiations start. 

e Steps to Negotiation—When N-day 
comes, how will Ford act? Judging from 
precedent, something like this: 

Bugas will take a crew of specialists 
to the negotiation table. Each will have 
his savy when the talk touches on his 
specialty Bugas won't sav much = in 
these early stages. 

Gradually the ingredients each side 
brings to the negotiation pot simmer 
At this point, Bugas will stick 
And here his legal train 
ing will stand him in good stead. He 
knows how to line up his 
present them, realign them 


down. 


his spoon in, 


irguinents, 


Between sessions he will be liaison 
man between the Ford high command 
ind the negotiators, reporting major 


findings, attitudes, proposed conclusions 
to the policv committec 
e All Work—With the May 


just around the corner now, 


meetings 
Bugas has 
to let his fun slide In recent vears, 
he has had little time for his 
recreation, horseback riding, 

except for vacations in Wyoming. He 
bought a badminton outfit two vears 


favorite 
invhow 


ago, has used it only twice. Once a 
month or so he may get a chance to 
play some golf. His score—around 100 
is a tell-tale of how seldom he has 


time for the game 

e Likes the Job—Work or no 
Bugas enjoys his post on Ford executive 
bleached-mahogany lineup 
modern offices along the south. corri 
dor of the administration building 
“We're trving to make Ford the best 
possible place to work,” he says. That's 
in assignment that Bugas likes. 


work, 


f 


row—a 








BLS HEAD Ewan Clague thinks cost-of- 
living gage needs modernizing, so he . . . 


Wants New Index 


BLS says living habits have 
changed so much that a survey 
of its cost-of-living index—and a 
change—are needed. 


Ihe Bureau of Labor Statistics 
thinks its Consumers’ Price Index is 
ripe tor revision. BLS Commissionci 
Ewan Clague wants to make the na 
tion’s official cost-of-living thermom 
eter better, more 

This is one reason the House Ap 
propriations Committce is pumping for 
a boost in BLS funds. It recommends 
a 1950 budget of $5,450,000 for BLS 

» about $1,129,000 from the current 
appropriation 


accurate 


e Wider Coverage—About half of the 
increase would go for expanding the 


BLS employment, wage, and 


studies. BLS wants to cover each of 
the 4S states, 100 cities and 
cal industrial areas. With its present 
has to confine itself to 


hour 


and some 


appropnation 1t 
national trends 

A big part of the other half, if voted 
would be spent on revising the Con 


sumers’ Price Index. That entails a 
thorough studv. of shift public bus 
ing habits since the mid-1930’s. But 


needn't fear anv confusing 


job will take a 


emplovers 
changes this vear—the 
long time 

e Few Direct Effects—Nor will ultimate 
changes in the index affect wages in 
the auto industry—notablv General Mo 
tors’ contract with the C.1.O. (BW 

Feb.26'49,p112). For one thing, the 
G.M. pact, with its sliding scale based 
on the index, runs only to May, 1950 
For another, the pact clearly states that 
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any wage adjustments must follow an 
index which has the same basis as the 
one in effect last April. 

Further, the index probably won't 
be used much in new wage contracts— 
unless it starts msing. Unions aren’t 
likely to want contracts pegged to the 
cost of living if the index remains level, 
or goes down. Latest index, for Feb. 
15, shows a 1.9-point drop (page 10S). 
e Computing the Index—On the other 
hand, the cost of living definitely is a 
big factor in bargaining. Hence em- 
ployers will keep a watchful eye on 
any proposals to change the way it is 
figured. 

Ihe index tells how much change 

takes place, month to month, in the 
prices that “moderate-income” families 
in 34 large cities pay for the essentials 
of living. Such changes are compared 
with what the same imaginary families 
had to pay in 1935-39. So the index 
figure of 169.0 for Feb. 15 means that, 
theoretically, a family paid 69% more 
than it did 10 years ago for the same 
things. 
e Trouble—Here’s where the trouble 
comes in: What are “essentials of liv- 
ing’? ‘The last broad study BLS made 
on that question was in 1934-36. But 
habits have changed a good bit since 
then. ‘The way a family divides its in- 
come between food, clothing, shelter, 
etc. has probably shifted a lot. 

BLS likens the 192 items in its price 
index to a “market basket.” But since 
people are filling the basket with things 
that are different from the items they 
used to buy, a change in what BLS 
measures is in order 

BLS did make some minor revisions 
during the war. For example, silk 
stockings were not generally available, 
so BLS priced rayon hosiery. Since the 
war it has shifted again—this time to 
nvlon 

The bureau has also made slight 

index adjustments for known. shifts 
from butter to margarine in some areas; 
from ice boxes to mechanical refrigera 
tors. But BLS savs that there are many 
other factors that need checking. 
e New Survevs—BLS began to run re 
surveys right after the war to try to 
find out about these. But the new 
survevs had to be limited to three 
cities a vear. ‘The first ones, in 1946, 
were Indianapolis, Portland, and Bir 
mingham 

These showed, for instance, that 
families were spending a bigger share 
of their income for food than in the 
1930's: In Indianapolis and Portland, 
about 50% more; in Birmingham, 
about 25% more. But in BLS’ cost-of 
living calculations the same proportion 
is being used that prevailed in the 
1930’s. So the food factor will be up 
for revision 
e'l'oo Slow—Resurvevs were made in 
Savannah, Scranton, and Milwaukee in 
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Old man moth is dead 


For years an Oklahoma furrier fought moths and moth 


larvae in his storage vaults. 


His methods for suppressing the moth menace were pretty futile, 
until he talked to a consulting engineer. Then Trane 
equipment came into the picture — with two temperature 


tricks that are rough on moths, splendid for furs. 


A Trane cold storage unit first creates a balmy atmosphere 
that’s fine for hatching moth eggs. Then (Br-r-r!) before the 
hungry larvae have a chance to poach on the pelts, the temperature 


plummets to Arctic levels. It’s curtains for the moths. 


So, chalk up another score for Trane equipment. It makes air 
more usable, more comfortable, more efficient in thousands 
of stores, offices, and plants. Trane engineers know air —know how 


to warm it, cool it, dry it, humidify it, clean it or move it. 


Perhaps you may save money by having your own special 
climate “made” by experts. Why 
not check with an architect, 


engineer, or contractor? 


THE TRANE COMPANY « LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT...OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
1 








R.C.Allen 


=, Business Machines 


"yr give you more 
; for your money 





electric statement machine 

© Speeds collections and reduces 
accounts receivable 

¢ Adds, subtracts, and multiplies 

© Subtracted items print in red 

© Keyboard calendar prints dates 


© Adds seven columns with date, 
nine columns without date 


* Eye-line visible divis 

© Automatic clear signal 

Full, flexible, highspeed keyboard 
© 8'2” movable carriage 

© Tabulator stops, variable line spacer 
© Motorized total and sub-total keys 




















AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 


smnyfe 





ADDING MACHINES - 











MOSINEE 


“More than Lapeer ” 


MOSINEE measures success not in terms of volume 
production, but in services rendered solving cus- 
mers’ specific problems with quality-controlled, de- 
pendably uniform MOSINEE industrial papers. If 
you have a fabricating or processing problem involv- 
ing paper, a discussion with MOSINEE technicians 
might prove helpful. Please write Dept. BW. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, MOSINEE, WIS. 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 
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1947; and in Washington, D.C., Man- 
chester, N. H., and Richmond, Va., last 
year. ‘This year, the bureau is finding 
out how families go about spending 
their money in Detroit, Denver, and 
Houston. 

At this rate it would take 11 years 
to check all 34 cities. So BLS has been 
plugging for a complete new survey, 
to check against the 1934-36 findings. 
The bureau figures that it could get 
the new survey done by 1953, After 
that, it would again check three cities 
a year—thus keeping a constant tab on 
new trends. 

e Major Questions—Ihe new project 
opens up a number of questions for 
BLS: 

Should it revise the weight (relative 
emphasis) it gives the various items in 
computing the index? BLS first worked 
out the weights in 1918, revised them 
once in 1934-36 

Should it relate the index to a 
new base period? BLS set the present 
1935-39 base so that it would corre- 
spond with the base period for most 
government indexes 

Should it expand its list of 34 cities? 
By adding more, BLS could trv: (1) to 
give the index a broader foundation; 
(2) to cover groups of cities by regional 
indexes; (3) to include small cities; 
and (4) to cover communities of var- 
ious types (“textile cities,”” “steel cities,” 
“mining towns,” etc.) 

Should it find out about the buying 

habits of special segments of the popula 
tion? The bureau based the present 
formula on the 1934-36 spending habits 
of 14,500 housekeeping city families; 
they were wage earners and lower-sal 
aried clerical workers whose annual in- 
comes averaged $1,524. BLS thinks it 
might make an effort to refine this 
broad group by considering occupation, 
family and racial group habits 
as well as income, 
e Home Ownership—Fven before the 
general revision, BLS hopes to be able 
to include in the index the cost of home 
ownership. It omitted this when it 
put through its previous major change. 
There were two reasons 

(1) Home ownership was not a big 
enough factor, at that time, in the 

costs of the moderate-income 


SIZe, 


living 
family 

(2) Costs of home 
tended to fluctuate in the same way as 
rent: so the rent index fairly well cov- 
ered shifts in costs to owners 

Now. more families own the houses 
they live in. More important for pur 
poses of the index, rents ind costs of 
maintaining a house no longer fluc- 
tuate together. (Rent control has 
changed the relationship 

And while it’s making changes, BLS 
ilso hopes to bolster some weak spots 
that have showed up in the last few 
years in its method of figuring rents. 


maintenance 
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RAIL UNIONS’ G. E. Leighty (right) and 
L. P. Schoene check details for... 


40-Hour Week 


Nonoperating rail unions 
will get 7¢ raise, premium pay 
for overtime. Cost to Class | 
roads: $640-million yearly. 


The 40-hour weck jolted its way into 
railroad contracts this weck. It’s a big 
point in the new, third-round contract 
just signed by major carriers and 16 non 
operating brotherhoods. ‘The agreement 
on the 40-hour week closed out an 11- 
month dispute between the roads and 
unions representing about |-million rail 
cmployces—those who don't work on 
moving trains 
e Not Covered—The 40-hour week has 
been firmly established in most indus 
tries since the carly 1930's. It’s written 
ito the lair Labor Standards Act of 
1935, which requires overtime — pay 
above 40 hours. Railroad workers have 
frequently demanded in recent years 
that their industry—which isn’t covered 
by the FLSA—switch from a 45-hour to 
a 40-hour week. Last vear, the non-op 
group of brotherhoods sought a show- 
down. 

hey demanded a 25¢ hourly wage 
increase, and topping a list of fringe 
demands, a 40-hour weck with pre- 
mium pay for might, Sunday, and holi- 
day work. This would replace a 48 
hour week without premium pay. Car 
viers offered a straight 10¢ raise, re 
jected the demand for a shorter work 
weck. 

e Unprecedented—Ihe dispute went 
through all of the steps required under 
the Railway Labor Act—and then some. 
Starting in April, 1948, it passed 
through (1) the hands of the National 
Mediation Board (in September), (2) an 
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How would you like 
this to happen to 
YOUR company’s checks? 


Maybe you think your company payroll funds are safe against thieves 


and forgers. but here’s the way to be sure’ Use ABC insured checks 
which protect you. your bank and all cashers and acceptors. 

Because of the unique ABC safety features and identification 
system. your employees can cash their paychecks easily. Merchants 
and banks also like ABC checks because they know they are protected 
by insurance against loss. Claims are paid promptly, without red tape. 

It will pay you to find our more about ABC checks. Just clip and 
mail the coupon below for full information. Guard yourself against 


check losses that can be serious. Mail the coupon now. 





A TYPICAL CASE 


Says Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.: “Your representative tried for 
years to sell us ABC checks, but since we never had any forgeries or thefts, 
we did not think it necessary to install your ABC System. Fortunately, your 
representative convinced us that we should change, which we did. Early this 
year a thousand of our ABC checks were stolen and a number of them were 
forged. In each case, we, as well as those who cashed the checks, were com- 
pletely protected by the ABC insurance policy. The Peerless Woolen Mills 
are deeply indebted to you.” 











ba * wes te 
oe wf CS SS SST; 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. . 
Please give me full information about ABC checks, with- : 
t or obligation i 
COMPANY, INC. ee - 
Todd : Address. i owe are . 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK City Zone State i 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES I 

Sy 

DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BW-3-26-49 
-— oe ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee Ss ee ee es ee ee ee oe oe es 
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The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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ILD 


the 
year 


round... 


OUR CLIMATE SAVES YOU MONEY 


With only 32 degrees spread between mean maximum 
(71° for July) and mean minimum (39° for January), Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area’s climate is conducive to greater 
production throughout the year. 

Average temperature is close to the ideal for maximum 
efficiency and the mild weather permits all-year production 
and outdoor operation. 

Savings in manhours. No extremes of temperature, no 
snow and sleet and slush—practically no time lost because 
of bad weather. 

Savings, too, in building construction, heating and air 
ea Time and money saved 
throughout the year! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS FREE FACTBOOK! 


Our industrial factbook, ‘How to 
Win the Markets of the NEW 
West,’ explains these and many 
other advantages of manufacturing 
in the West to serve the West, and 
why Metropolitan Oakland Area is 
its most favored manufacturing and 
distributing center. 52 pages of 
data, statistics, photographs and 
maps that will give you a clear pic- 
ture of the amazing NEW West 
and Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
Ask for this free book today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


i 
f] [| TAN 387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 
LAN D AREA CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL 
celebrations in Northern California through- 


out 1949. Many other special events and 


Events folder. 


A L { F 1} scores of points of interest. Ask for Special 





Alameda * Albany - Berkeley * Emeryville ~ Hayward + Livermore « Oakland 
8916 Piedmont - Pleasanton * San Leandro - Rural Communities of Alameda County 





emergency fact-finding panel (October 
tv December), (3) negotiations by the 
carriers and brotherhoods on fact-find- 
ers’ recommendations, and finally (4) 
a second fact-finding session. No. + was 
an extra, unprecedented step. 

The main barrier to a settlement was, 
from the start, the 40-hour week de- 
mand. It posed major problems for 
carriers. ‘They can’t emulate industrial 
plant management by operating plants 
for a five-day week, then suspending 
business for the week end. ‘hey have to 
keep trains running seven days a week. 
e Despite Difficulties — Fact-finders 
heard both sides of the 40-hour week 
story during their initial hearings. Mhey 
finally decided that the railroad ‘industry 
should get in line with the 40-hour week 
trend, even though the nature of their 
business would make it difficult to do 
so. 

So the panel recommended a 40-hour 

week, without any loss of pay from the 
48-hour week; it suggested that the 
shorter work period go into effect on 
Sept. 1, to give the roads time. In addi- 
tion, the fact-finders recommended a 
7¢ hourly wage hike, retroactive to Oct. 
1, 1948. 
e Not Satisfied — Neither carricrs nor 
brotherhoods were fully satisfied. Since 
they weren't committed, under the 
Railway Labor Act, to accept the fact- 
finders’ reports per se, they got together 
again at the bargaining table. Later, 
they agreed to recall the fact-finding 
panel to settle, once and for all, a dis- 
agreement about how the 40-hour week 
should be applied. Last week end, 
negotiators accepted the fact-finders’ 
clarified report 

This provides that: (1) About half of 
the non-op group will get Saturdays and 
Sundavs off after Sept. 1; (2) slightly 
under half will get two consecutive days 
off, on a staggered basis through the 
week; and (3) a small group will get 
two days off each week but they'll cither 
be “‘accumulated’—to be taken off as 
periodic ‘‘vacations’”’—or they won't be 
consecutive 
e Tough Job—The report also provides 
for premium pay (time and a half) for 
work “outside of or in excess of” the 
five-dav, 40-hour week 

Working out new schedules for work 
is going to be a tough job for carriers. 
And the result is going to be felt heavily 
when payrolls are made up. Vact-find 
ers estimated last December that the 
40-hour week and 7¢ raise will cost Class 
I Railroads at least $640-million a vear. 

The retroactive pay hike raises the 
average hourly wage of non-op workers 
from $1.18 to $1.25. Weekly earnings 
will stay the same when hours are cut 
in September, but the drop to +0 hours 
technically raises average hourly pay 
another big notch—to $1.486 That’s 
about 25% more than the workers have 
been getting. 
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Lewis Strategy 


“Memorial” stoppage 1s 
real start of new-contract drive. 
BLS report on wage-hour trends 
in coal will be big factor in talks. 


Officially or not, the coal-contract bar- 
gaining season is now open. The two- 
week “memorial” stoppage (BW—Mat 
19’49,p11+4) marked the real beginning 
of John L. Lewis’ 1949 wage-hour drive. 
He gave it a little boost when he sug- 
gested a possible demand for an addi- 
tional 20¢-a-ton royalty on coal produc- 
tion—letting the proposal come out in- 
directly during a conversation with a 
delegation of Swedish coal miners. 

e Question—| his is all part of a Lewis 
war of nerves in the coal industry—and 
it brings up an important question for 
1949: What’s ahead for coal labor costs? 

Vhere’s no way to answer that now. 

Present contracts in the bituminous in- 
dustry don’t expire until June 30, 1949. 
Negotiations probably will get unde: 
way about May 1. There’s no sign now 
that the talks will move along any more 
quickly or smoothly than in recent, 
trouble-packed _vears. 
e Report—By adroit timing, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has just come up with 
a report that will be an important factor 
in coal wage-hour talks. It’s another of 
the BLS series of wage chronologies 
(BW—Dec.11’48,p16). It shows how 
coal wages, work schedules, and related 
wage practices (the fringe issues) have 
developed to present levels. 

The chronology is based on master 
agreements dating back to 1933. It 
shows that 

Productive time has dropped from § 
hours a day to 74 hours, while pay for 
inside workers has gone up $6.45 a day. 

Overtime pay wasn’t mentioned in 
1933 contracts; today, workers get time- 
and-a-half pay for work in excess of 8 
hours a day, or 40 a week (portal to 
portal), and for the sixth consecutive 
day of work. They also get double-time 
pat for a seventh consecutive dav 

Shift premiums were added in 1945, 
providing an additional +¢ hourly for 
second-shift workers, 6¢ for those on a 
third shift. 

Paid vacations began in 1941. The 
first vacation allowance was $20; it grew 
to $50, $75, and now $100 

Equipment allowances began in 1943. 
Now, the mine operator must provide 
such necessities as tools and safety 
equipment—or pay a miner for providing 
them himself. 

Welfare benefits showed up first in 
1946 contracts. The original program 
had a double base: a health and medical 
plan financed by pavroll deductions, 
and a welfare plan paid for by employ- 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





LL. 


MP? 


“To protect the floors and simplify maintenance,” 
would be a logical answer. However, these purposes 
can be served, and still the frequency of waxing can 
be reduced, by using The Finnell Hot-Wax Process. 
In this process, Finnell-Kote Solid Wax is used, and 
it is pl, mechanically with Finnell Equipment. 


Hot-waxing affords greater penetration — allows the 
wax to flow into the pores of the floor—and thoroughly 
utilizes the wax solids. Hot-waxing with Finnell-Kote, 
whose genuine wax content is three to fourtimes greater 
than average wax, produces a finish unique in wearing 
and protective audiiine Shows substantial savings in 
labor costs, on a year-to-year basis, as a result of fewer 
applications required. Finnell-Kote is heated in a 
Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a Finneli Machine. 
The melted wax is fed to the floor through the center 
of the brush ring, and is uniformly and rapidly spread 
by the revolving brushes. Sets in less than ten seconds, 
and polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish that actually 
seals out dirt and grime. Contains genuine Carnauba. 


Finnell makes a complete line of Waxes ... also a full line of 
Cleansers and Sealers... and Floor-Maintenance Machines and 
Accessories for every type of floor care. The machine shown 
below is a 600 Series Finnell that can be used to apply 
wax, polish, wet-scrub, scrub rugs, steel-wool, dry-scrub, 
sand, and grind! 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3803 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL fi 
MUTT ip 


THE Fiamelé | FINNELL 






FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ “nn 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 




























Recover Valuable Products- 


Remove Nuisance-Causing 


Impurities 
TOLLE 





KOPPERS-ELEX 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


Koppers-ELEXx electrostatic precipi- 
tators recover most of the materials (in 
amounts approaching 100%) usually 
passed to the atmosphere ... materials 
that may be re-used in your operations, 
or sold at a profit. There are special 
Koppers-Elex precipitators designed to 
recover maximum quantities of dry dusts, 
tar and allied products, soda ash and 
salt cake from industrial gases. 

You can remove fly ash and other nui- 
sance-causing impurities to any degree 
you specify, thus meeting legal require- 
ments and improving your public rela- 


tions within the community. For future 
and present requirements, specify Kop- 
pers-Elex electrostatic precipitators. 

Koppers-Elex is the only precipitator 
designed, engineered, built, installed 
and completely guaranteed by one com- 
pany ... the Koppers Company, which 
has behind it 111 years of reputation- 
building integrity. For complete infor- 
mation on Koppers-Elex precipitators 
for your removal or recovery needs, 
write today to: Koppers Co., Inc., 
Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 313 
Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 


FIRST in INDUSTRIAL GAS CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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ers through a 5¢-a-ton royalty on all coal 
produced. ‘The two plans were com- 
bined the following year, and were fi 
nanced by a 10¢ royalty. Last year, ad 
ditional benefts were provided for aged, 
ill, and disabled miners, and miners’ 
survivors; the royalty was hiked to 20¢. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Pre-foreman training classes at lord 
Motor Co, (BW-—Jan.15'49,p94) have 
interested 350 applicants. Kighteen pro 
duction workers are enrolled now; 57 
more have been O.K.’d and will begin 
study as openings occur 


Crackdown on Communists is coming 
in the British ‘Trades Union Congress 
—which, like C.I.O., has Communist- 
dominated affliates. B.T.U.C. plans to 
move in on leftist groups, reorganize 
them to restore their “representative” 
status. 
@ 


A.F.L. showed up—even if the C.1.O 
didn’t—when Michael H. Galvin took 
his oath as Under Secretary of Labor 
Early reports said that neither A.F.L 
nor C.I.O. officials showed up (BW 
Mar.19°49,p107). 


A 10¢ pay hike is agreed on in a con 
tract between Bowen Products Corp., 
(Auburn, N. Y.), and C.1.0.’s Farm 
Equipment Workers. 


Westinghouse Electric and its C.1.O. 
electrical workers agreed last week on a 
plan to save 100 employees from lay 
offs. The company originally informed 
the union that 200 layoffs at Jersey City 
were likely. By agreeing to cut the work 
week from 40 to 35 hours, the union 
saved 100 jobs. 


British strikes idled 54,000 workers, cost 
115,000 man-days of production in Jan- 
uary. The coal industrv accounted for 
half of the month’s 117 walkouts 


cf 
C.1.O.  steelworkers got the cold 
shoulder when they demanded that big 
Canadian _ steel “companies bargain 
jointly with the union. So 1949 con 
tract talks are now going on, company 
by company. 








The Pictures——Acme—46, 49, 50, 
87, 88, 90, 121; C. Peter Davis— 
22 (2), 23 (5); Harris and Ewing 
—25, 110; Int. News—104; Wide 
World—32, 73, 80, 113, 122, 124. 
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“Recordak” ws a trade-mark 





NOW YOU 


CAN MAKE 


THIS PAGE 








The things you can do in your business... through 
the magic of Recordak microfilming! 

You can “‘de-bulk” files 99% . . . put 7,000 
letters, for example, on a 100-ft. roll of 16mm. 
microfilm. Each letter... less than 14 the size of a 
postage stamp... yet every word appears sharp 
and clear when you view your filmed copy greatly 
enlarged on the screen of the Recordak Reader. 

You can record documents—no matter how 
complicated or detailed—with photographic ac- 
curacy and completeness. 

You can record them so fast...60 or more per 
minute when you feed by hand... up to 125 per 


... through the magic of Recordak microfilming . . . 








minute with the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 

You can record them so economically—1,000 
letter-sized documents on less than 60 cents worth 
of film. 

Because of such magic, Recordak microfilming 
has brought important new economies to 65 differ- 
ent types of business . . . to thousands of concerns. 
For a quick appraisal of its performance in simpli- 
fying routines—which might well be similar to 
some of yours—call in a Recordak representative 
—soon. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of East 


Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 






STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET + 


QUONSETS 


take on new value 
with 





STRAN-STEEL 


NEW ONE-COAT PROTECTIVE FINISH MADE 


EXPRESSLY FOR QUONSETS 


\nother great feature has been added to Stran-Steel Quonsets! 

It’s Stran-Steel Quon-Kote, the new kind of paint—the only 
paint that can be applied directly to new galvanized metal surfaces. 
Now there’s no need to wait for the steel covering to “weather 

.no need for costly primer coats. One coat of Quon-Kote 
does the job. 

Quon-Kote assures a better-looking building—a building vou'll 
be proud to own. It provides vour Quonset lasting protection. 

Quon-Kote is available in tive colors—white, cream, red, green 
and gravy—that offer a wide choice of pleasing color combinations. 

Present Quonset owners can obtain inexpensive, easy-to-apply 
Quon-Kote from any Quonset dealer. 

So get the facts about Quon-Kote from your Quonset dealer 


today, or w rite for his name and address 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Watch for fireworks when the United Nations General Assembly opens. 





Russia is pulling up its heavy propaganda artillery to blast at the 
Atlantic Pact. The Kremlin paved the way by allowing the full text to be 
published in Russia and its satellites. 

Here’s what may happen: 

(1) Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko will try to brand the pact 
“unconstitutional’’ under the U.N. charter. (The attack will be made either 
in the assembly or the Security Council; both meet at the same time.) 

(2) After a windy filibuster, Gromyko may lead his troupe out of the 
assembly. Washington doesn’t think it will be for good. But that isn't 
impossible, either. The U.N.’s value as an outlet for Soviet propaganda isn’t 


what it used to be. 


Don’t look for a rash of regional pacts a la the Atlantic alliance. 





Greece and Turkey are trying their best to talk up a Mediterranean 
pact, despite the protection of the Truman Doctrine. And Iran wants a special 
defense pact all its own. 

But Secretary of State Acheson is dodging all commitments. The U. S. 
can’t afford any more alliances right now. Acheson feels that any pact 
that’s worth its salt must be backed up with arms. And he figures it’s going 








to be tough enough to get the weapons that Europe needs. 
So the State Dept. will only give ‘‘full moral support” to Turkey, Greece, 
and Iran for awhile. (Of course, if the present tension keeps up, a Mediter- 


ranean pact is surely in the cards.) 
3s 


Yugoslavia is getting a ‘special position’’ in the Commerce Dept.’s 





export control program. 





Machinery and raw materials that would never be cleared for Poland 
or Czechoslovakia may now get through to Tito. 
It's a fine distinction. Potential war materials, of course, will still be 


banned. 
*» 


Easing of export controls is one more U.S. move to help along the 





Tito-Cominform split. 





Rumors of troop movements on the Yugoslav borders were spreading 
this week. In fact, some observers think that Tito is the No. 1 target for 
Moscow’s sharpshooters in 1949. 

One theory has it that the Soviets want to cook up a “‘free’’ state of 
Macedonia from parts of Greece, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. But Tito is 
too strong to be dislodged by anything short of a Red Army invasion. 

Chances are the Kremlin’s tactics are to scare Tito into too close a 
tie with the West. That would make a palace revolution easier. 

+ 


The Third (government) Force got a clear vote of confidence in last 





Sunday's provincial elections in France. The government parties scored 





51%. 

Gaullists were the heaviest losers. They got 25%. In the 1947 
municipal elections—the last direct elections—-Gen. De Gaulle’s party got 
40%. His poor showing this time about rules out any general election for 
a new government in the near future. 

The Communists held their own. They got 23.4% —about what they 
have been averaging since 1945. 








& 
Within the Third Force, the election showed a turn to the right. About 
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30% of the Third Force vote went to the right wing Radical Party and inde- 
pendent conservatives. 
This could mean renewed strife within the Third Force between Radi- 





cals and Socialists (BW-Mar.19'49,p121). The Radicals may step up their 
campaign to free business from red tape and reform the nationalized 
industries. The Socialists want to go slower. 

Such bickering could bring down the Third Force. But government 
leaders are doing their best to avoid a crisis. More than anything, they 
read into last Sunday's elections a vote of thanks for a few months of polliti- 
cal stability. 





e 

Britain's Conservative Party is having a hard time finding a platform. 

Winston Churchill still thinks that ‘throwing out the Reds’ is enough. 
But rank-and-file Tories want something more positive. 

The Tories will probably come out with an election platform some time 
after the Laborites announce theirs in May. It can’t help but be semi- 
socialistic. Most Tories feel they have no choice but to.promise to continue 
the lavish social services set up by the Labor government. 

Chances are there will be only one big difference in the two parties’ 
platforms: The Tories will promise to squash steel nationalization. 











e 

The U. S. is about to strip another layer from its tariff wall. 

Talks with 13 countries will begin in April. Any concessions will also 
apply to other countries with which the U. S. has trade pacts. 

Here are a few important reductions you can look for: 

Rayon staple fiber. The rate, set at Geneva in 1947, is 20% ad 
valorem. Present legislation permits this to be cut to 122%. 

Paperboard. On unprocessed pulp board the rate is 5% ad valorem 
It can go as low as 2%2%. But there has been some opposition to this. 
Rates on straw board are 5%, can’t go any lower. On other items the rate 
of 10% could be cut to 5%. 

Cheese. Rates run 25% ad valorem and less. They can be cut to around 
13%. Domestic producers, however, are objecting. 

Cattle hides. The present rate of 5% ad valorem can be lowered, pos- 
sibly to 22%. 








U. S. tariffs today are the lowest since the early 1800’s. Some 60% 





of all imports enter duty-free. 

Average duty on the other 40% last year was 14% of total value 
In the early 1930s, the figure was 55% 

The broadest tariffs today are those on manufactures. Only about 
20% of finished products enter the U.S. duty-free. And the rates are 
higher—about 20%, as against an average of 10% on raw materials. 





e 
Western Europe bumps against our tariffs most often. 
More than two-thirds of British, French, Belgian, and Dutch shipments 
carry a duty. 
Marshall Planners in Paris have about given up hope of boosting 


western Europe’s exports to the U.S. much beyond their present limit 
(page 127). For, despite cuts, heavy tariffs remain on woolens, worsteds, 


cotton goods, chinaware, leather goods, fur manufactures, toys, and carpets. 
These are all potential dollar earners for western Europe. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 26, 1949, Issue—Susiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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JAPANESE STEEL OUTPUT is scheduled to double by 1953 as U. 8. blueprints... 


Heavy Industry for Japan 


Shift of emphasis from textiles to durable goods is planned 
as the only way to get Japan off the U.S. taxpayer's back. But lots 
of dollars will still be needed in the next few years. 


POKYO 
Japan will be a competitor in world mat 
with American exporters of ma 
chinery and metal products—if present 
U.S. government plans are carried out 
At the same time, the Japanese will be 
less of a threat than they were prewar in 
the U.S. textile market 
e Complaint—Last week the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce office in ‘Lokvo 
let off a blast at the War Dept. It ob 
jected to the Army’s policy of keeping a 
tight security lid on future plans for Jap 
Such secrecy, it said, is un 
ssmen in 


| 
kets 


inese trade 
duly hampering U.S. busine 
Japan 

Chances are the chamber 
kept in the dark long. In his visit to 
Tokyo last month, Army Secretary 


won't be 
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Within the next few years, 


Royall spelled out U.S. policy'in no un 
certain terms. Japan will be taken off 
the U.S. taxpayer's back in 1653 if it is 
humanly possible 

Royall was just repeating U.S. policy 
tanding. Washington wanted it 
for all l'0o 
1 officials 


importance to 


f | r 
oF long 


driven home once and 
many Japanese and occupatic 
ike still think Japan’s 
the U.S. as a strategic 
the fact that it is a 
drain. Royall made it perfectly clear that 
those who thought U.S. dollars and 


U.S troops were permanent iixtures m 


isset outweighs 


severe CCcononmii¢ 


postwar Japan had another guess com 
ing (BW —K eb 26'49,p124 
e Watchman—1'0 make surc that his 


lesson was not lost on Gen. MacArthur 
' 


and his staff, Rovall left behind him an 


ible businessman to represent Wash 
ington’s views on the staff of the Su 
preme Commander for the Allied Pow 
ers (SCAP). He is Joseph W. Dodge, 
president of The Detroit Bank, and for 
mer president of the American Bankers 
Assn. Dodge’s advice will be tantamount 
to a command to SCAP 

Washington's plan for making Japan 
self-sufficient by 1953 is a grim docu 
ment for the Japanese people. Perhaps 
that is why the Army has been so close 
mouthed about it. But bit by bit it has 
leaked out. And it hasn’t a chance of 
succeeding without the understanding 
and support of the Japanese themselves 
e Big Job—For Dodge, and for Mac 
Arthur’s men, it monu 
mental task 


represents a 


It CALLS for a basic shift in Japan’s ex- 
port pattern away from textiles and 
toward metals and machinery. 

IY COUNTS on a big market for Japanese 
capital goods in the Far Fast. 

If DEPENDS on internal stability in Japan 

a balanced budget, increased taxes, 
price control, and strict allocations. 

IT REQUIRES training of a new manage 
ment class to replace the old, inefh 
cient clique that ruled Japan’s prewar 
industrial monopoly. 

Ir RESTS, above all, on the ability of the 
Japanese people to face the grimmest 
of austeritv and hard work. 


U.S. taxpayers have poured $1}4-bil 

lion into postwar Japan. It will take at 
least that much more to make the coun 
try self-sufficient by 1953. But that ap 
pears to be the only way out. 
e Changed Pattern—To U.S. business 
men, the proposed shift in Japan’s trade 
pattern is most important. In 1953, 
over-all exports are scheduled to be 15% 
below the 1930-34 average (which 
Washington uses as the base period for 
all its calculations). But machinery and 
metals exports will double those of the 
base period. Textiles will still be the 
leading item, but the textile export vol 
ume will be 30% below 1930-34. 

Phe plan calls for $350-million worth 
of metals and machinery exports from 
Japan in 1953. Included will be 150,000 
metric tons of steel-mill products; 250 
steam 10,000 trucks; 1 
million bicveles; and 150,000 gross tons 
of steel ships. Electrical equipment, 
textile machinery, aluminum products, 
and brass and copper manufactures will 
also come in for a share 
e Textile Goal—Planned textile exports 
in 1953 will earn Japan $700-million in 
foreign exchange. Cotton varn and cloth 
will lead the parade with $425-million; 


locomotives; 


ravon manufactures come next with 
$95-million; raw silk and fabrics, $90 
million; and wool manufactures, $70 


milhon 
These goals indicate that Washington 
has no intention of rebuilding Japan’s 
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textile industry to anything like its 
1930-34 level of production. In 1953 
raw silk production will be only 30% of 
the base period; cotton yarn 70%; wool 
40%. 

Japan’s other export goals for 1953 
include 1-million tons of cement, 30,- 
000 metric tons of rubber products, 15,- 
000 metric tons of canned and frozen 
fish, 12,500 metric tons of tea, and lim- 
ited amounts of chemicals, chinaware, 
optical goods, and bamboo products. 

If Washington’s plans pan_ out, 

Japan’s commodity exports in 1953 will 
bring in a little more than $1.3-billion. 
In 1948 Japan’s commodity exports 
totaled only $259-million. 
e Minimum—But the export goal is a 
rock-bottom minimum if the Japanese 
ire to have more than a_ subsistence 
standard of living. Washington first 
aimed at restoring a standard of living 
equal to 1930-34. But that goal has been 
compromised a lot already. 

In 1953 the Japanese population will 
be 86.7-million—31% greater than in 
1934. Home production of food and 
fish will probably provide the average 
Japanese with 1,620 calories a day. In 
1934 his daily diet averaged 2,245 cal 
ories. ‘To reach that level in 1953 would 
require a prohibitive volume of food im- 


} 


ports. So now the goal is something 
under 2,000 calories. Even at that level, 


imports of food and fertilizer in 1953 
will total about $550-million. 

e Less Clothing, Too—The Japanese 
will also get along on a much skimpier 
clothing ration in 1953 than they did in 
1934. About $380-millior worth of im- 
ported textile raw materials would be 
needed to give Japan the clothing sup- 
ply it had in 1934 and still allow for 
expor That’s too much. Imports of 
raw cotton, wool, and other fibers in 
1953 are put down for only about $150- 
million. 

Ihus, under the plan it will take 
$700-million in foreign exchange just 
to feed and clothe Japan in 1953. That 
bill must be paid with production from 
Japan’s industrv. 

e Imports Vital—There is enough indus- 
trial capacity in Japan right now to do 


the job. But the present plant can only 
produce about $300-million worth of 
goods for export. What’s lacking is a 
long list of raw materials that Japan 
must get through trade. 

In 1953 Japan’s industry will need 


bout $800-million worth of imported 


iron ore, pig iron, coking coal, bauxite, 
r } > 

rubber, and other industrial raw mate 
rials. Added to consumption imports, 


this boosts Japan’s total import bill to 
$1.5-billion This year Japanese im 
$683-million, or 45% of 


orts were 
1953 needs 

his need for imports, of course, is 
the big stumbling block in the way of 
success for the entire plan. The idea is 
for other Far Eastern nations to supply 
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WATCHDOG: Banker Joseph M. Dodge 
will see that Washington’s directives are 
carried out in Japan 


Japan with the needed raw materials, 
plus food, in exchange for Japanese ma- 
chinery and other finished products. 
The whole foundation of the plan will 
be jeopardized if trade relations can’t be 
established with mineral-rich Man- 
churia. 

e Shipping—There is still a $200-million 
gap between planned exports and 
planned imports. Washington hopes 
this will be made up largely through the 
earnings of a revived Japanese merchant 
fleet. Under the plan 50% of Japan’s 
imports and 30% of Japan’s exports will 
be carried in Japanese bottoms in 1953. 

Io meet this goal Japan’s merchant 

fleet will have to be enlarged from its 
present 1.4-million gross tons to 2.3- 
million by 1953. 
e Production Schedule—W ashington 
has blueprinted recovery in Japan, but it 
is the Japanese who must turn the blue- 
print into a reality. That will be a stag- 
gering task. 

l'o meet the 1953 goals, over-all pro- 
duction in Japan will have to equal 
135% of the 1930-34 average. Today 
the index of production stands at only 
54.8% of the base period. 

Here is a capsule summary of the pro- 
duction plan for three important com- 
modities: 

Steel. Crude-steel production must 
go up from its present annual rate of 
1.8-million metric tons to 4-million 
metric tons; finished steel from 1.3-mil 


lion metric tons to 3-million metric 
tons. 
Cotton. Yarn production must in- 


crease from 1948’s 275-million Ib. to 
775-million Ib. (and that is only 70% 
of the 1930-34 average). 
Rayon. Output of rayon products 
must triple 1948’s total of 75-million Ib. 
Other production musts: ‘The ton- 





nage coming out of Japanese shipyards 
must be increased four-told; pig iron out- 
put must go up better than threefold; 
iron ore production must double. 

© U.S. Help—The U.S. can go a long 
way toward seeing that this plan gets a 
fair chance. Dollars will be used, as they 
have in the past, to cover Japan’s trade 
deficit for the next couple of years. 
(Since the end of the war that deficit 
has totaled almost $1-billion.) 

Heaviest payments will go, this 
year and next, to stockpile raw mate 
tials for the big push in Japanese indus 
try. Men like Dodge will be around to 
give first class economic advice. But 
only the Japanese can make the plan 
really work. 

@ Japan’s Own Task—As much as any 
thing, the success of the plan depends 
on Japan’s internal stability. 

Some government—if not the present 
one—must find a way to enforce tax col 
lections. It is estimated that the Jap 
anese budget could be doubled—if not 
tripled—if income taxes were completely 
collected. 

Some government has to enforce a 
rigid allocation system. Last year nearly 
a quarter of Japan’s exportable produc- 
tion was diverted into domestic chan 
nels. That cost $75-million in foreign 
exchange. 

And some government has to lay 
down a workable price-control program, 
police the collection of food, limit ex- 
tension of credit to those projects which 
contribute to recovery. 

These are but a few of the obstacles 
that the Japanese themselves have to 
clear away. Now that the myth of per- 
petual U.S. dollar aid has been blown 
up, maybe something will be done about 
them. 
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United Hybrid Growers Assn., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, has taught Italy a lot about 
growing corn. Experiments in the Po 
Valley with American seed boosted 
yield per acre 1,000%. The corn was 
better, too. Now the experimenters 
have moved to Austria. 

w 
Westinghouse and International G, E. 
teams are mapping two new electrical 
projects for India. Westinghouse is 
talking terms for building two generat 
ing stations and several substations in 
East Punjab. Cost: about $15-million, 
including transmission equipment. — I. 
G. E. is making a survey for a $45 
million government factory to turn out 
heavy generating equipment (BW—Sep 
25’48,p116). 

e 
Chase National Bank of New York has 
opened its second office in Japan—at 
Osaka. It also has a Tokyo branch. 
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Ever tasted quick-frozen con- 
centrated orange juice? If so, 
you know the delicious, fresh 
fruit flavor this new and con- 
venient product gives you. 
There’s a reason, of course. It 
is fresh. The oranges are picked 
fresh, squeezed fresh, and—here’s 
the important part—the juice is 
quick-frozen! 

How’s it done? Well, the best and 
quickest way — the way it’s done 
by Vacuum Foods Corporation, 
Plymouth, Florida, and other large 
concentrate producers — is with 
Votator quick-freezing apparatus. 
The concentrated juice is pumped 


VOTATOR DIVISION 





in at one end of the Votator 
quick-freezing unit and, 
presto!, emerges at the other 
end as a sherbet -tike ice. It’s 
done in a matter of seconds, 
continuously, in a closed, con- 
trolled system. And every last 
bit of the wholesome, nourishing, 
completely natural, orange juice 
flavor and vitamin content are pre- 
served intact —indefinitely! 
Basically, Votator quick-freezing 
apparatus is a heat transfer mecha- 
nism. ..the most effective ever 
devised. Temperature changes are 
effected with amazing speed because 
only a thin stream of material 


THE GACY CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Heat transfer apparatus for the continuous, closed, 
controlled processing of viscous and liquid materials. 


....quick-frozen asset! 


PROCESS IMPROVEMENT LEADS TO MARKETING MIRACLE! 


is being chilled or heated at any one 
time. Operation is virtually auto- 
matic and the processing system is 
completely enclosed. 

In one or another of its various 
forms, Votator heat transfer appara- 
tus is being used to process a vari- 
ety of food and industrial products. 
Margarine, shortening, lard, salad 
dressing, marshmallow, printing 
gum, vat paste, backfill, lubricating 
grease—these and many more prod- 
ucts are today being processed con- 
tinuously and more profitably with 
Votator heat transfer apparatus. 








VoTATor is a trade mark applying only 
to products of The Girdler Corporation, 
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“clues” non-display advertising to 
the active Management readership 
of Business Week, for EMPLOY- 
MENT — BUSINESS — EQUIPMENT 
“OPPORTUNITIES” offered or 
wanted. Rate $4.00 per line, mini- 
mum 3 lines. Count 5 average words 
as line. Box number counts as 2 
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Cuts Handling Costs 


IN HALF! 
Works All Day for 11°* 


A famous miracle electric truck called Automatic 
Transporter, moves and lifts your products... as 
much as 3 tons in one haul, at savings of at least 50% 
ever antiquated manual handling ... and costs you 
only *llc-a-day battery charging cost. 

That's because operator simply pushes a button, 
and Transporter moves tons of your product like 
play. One man accomplishes as much as three, 
faster, easier. You move more at less cost, can save 
thousands of dollars without money-wasting, fa- 
tiguing push, pull and strain. Industry tested and 
proved, thousands and thousands of Transporters 
are in daily operation. 

Find out how Transporter pays for itself in no 
time at all, with maintenance negligible. FREE 
CATALOG tells the story. Mail coupon. 
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NEW SECRETARY OF ECONOMY Roberto Ares has his work cut out for him in . 


Keeping Argentina Afloat 


Peron calls in new economist to steer state off Miranda- 
made shoals. Anglo-Argentine talks may mean shift to British 
markets. Washington looks for more ECA buying, maybe a U.S. loan. 


U.S. businessmen in Argentina can 
find little to cheer about these days. Ef- 
forts to crank up Argentina’s stalled 
foreign-trade machinery have brought 
forth little more than a few feeble 
splutters. And when and if the machin- 
ery finally does get going, it may be 
powered mostly with British pounds— 
not with dollars. 


Anglo-Argentine trade talks are still 
dragging on. Both sides admit they are 


aiming at a long-term pact—probably for 


British 


five years. The deal would be 
manufactures for Argentine meat and 
grain 

e Britain’s Edge—The Argentine gov 
emment is already trving to sell Argen 


advantages of British cars 
over U.S. models ‘The Argentines are 
unong the world’s greatest admirers of 
American cars. But they may have to 
get along without them 

Other markets—eventually even some 
of the capital-goods market—mayv go over 
to the British if the Argentines think 
that sterling will get them out of their 
commercial difficulties better than dol- 
lars 

Last week the U.S. businessman got 
another jolt. All Argentina went on a 
holiday to celebrate President Juan Per- 
m’s new constitution. ‘The main pur- 
pose of the constitution was to allow 
Peron to succeed himself when his pres- 


tines on the 


cnt term of office is over. (Hitherto this 
was illegal.) 

¢ Barb for Foreigners—But most forcign 
businessmen in Argentina weren’t cele- 
brating. ‘The new constitution has a 
barb in it that the Buenos Aires foreign 
colony thinks is designed to draw their 
blood. Article 40 says that the govern 
ment can expropriate foreign-owned 
utilities, paying only the cost of orig 


inal investment less amortization and 
any reserves shown to be above a rea 
sonable return on capital. ‘To the for 

this sounds like nothing 


eign group 
less than confiscation 

e Peron Dilemma—Just what Peron has 
in store for U.S. businessmen is any 
bodv’s guess. But chances are he won't 
carry out any mass expropriations for a 
anyway. Peron is in a real di- 
lemma. He must do something soon to 
improve Argentina’s foreign-exchange 
position—dollar as well as sterling—or it 
will take more than a new constitution 
to keep him in office. 

Peron is a master politician. He built 
his political power by peddling national 
ism and wooing Argentine labor. Up 
to now his support—especially from 
labor—has been complete and unques 
tioning. 

e Economic Fizzle—But for all his po- 
litical mastery, Peron is a novice econ- 
omist. At that job he has flopped miser 


while, 
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ably. ‘Through his economic czar, 
Miguel Miranda, he tried to dress up 
Argentina as a major industrial power 
overnight. Miranda hoped to speed the 
process by extorting from a hungry 
world fabulous prices for Argentina’s 
farm exports—grain, meat, and vegetable 
oils. 

e Political Hazards—Now  Miairanda’s 
policies have put Argentina on the 
brink of economic disaster 

As a direct result, clouds are gather 
ing on Peron’s political horizon. ‘The 
trade halt has sent the cost of living 
zooming lrade unions are becoming 
restless, threatening widespread strikes 
for higher wages. If Peron can’t keep 
the unions in line, he could be tossed 
out of office. 

e New Economists—Miranda has been 
replaced by an economic. triumvirate 
It consists of: (1) Roberto Ares, Secre- 
tary of Economy and head of IAPI, 
Argentina’s state trading agency; (2) 
Alfredo Gomez Morales, Secretary of 
Finance and head of the Central Bank; 
and (3) Ramon Cereijo, head of. the 
National Economic Council, which sets 
Argentina’s trade and financial policies 

Which wav these men are heading 
isn’t clear. Senor Ares’ (picture, page 
124) has said he is going to return im 
ports, at least, to private hands. IAPI 
will still sell Argentina’s major exports. 
But it will confine its buving to prod 
ucts “difficult to handle commercially.” 
That is taken to mean rubber, oil, coal, 
ind other basic industrial raw materials. 
e Easing Imports—Senor Morales, head 
of the Central Bank, has issued a new 
set of import regulations to implement 
this policy. Briefly here they are: 

(1) Permits for top-priority imports 

chemicals, pharmaceuticals, fuels and 
lubricants—will be issued for any point 
f origin in the world: 

2) For a long list of industrial es 
sentials—iron and steel products, wood 
paper, jute, sulphur, etc.—no import per 
nits will be issued for the dollar area; 


3) No permits will be issued for 
less urgent” imports unless the im- 
porter has foreign exchange of his own, 


ind uses the imports to increase his 
capital investment in Argentina. 

Compared to the rules of Miranda’s 
hevdav, the new ones are a significant 
concession to private trading. But be 
tore they can be tested, the Central 
Bank will have to get some foreign ex 
hange to prime Argentina’s trade pump 
igain 
e More ECA Buying?—As far as dollars 
ire concerned, renewal of trade largely 
depends on whether Argentina will be 
willing to sell its agricultural exports at 
world-market prices Washington ob 
servers think it will. They expect ECA 
to do a lot more offshore buying in Ar 
gentina this vear. Last vear it bought 
only §$2-million. 

One obstacle to bigger ECA buying 
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a Burroughs is your 
best adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 








plus applicable taxes 
for this 

8-column Burroughs 

Capacity 999,999.99 







Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 
parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 2 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. ) 














it will fold 


5000 statements 


an hour 








e it will fold bulletins, 
price lists, form letters, 
advertising literature and 
other things equally fast. 


¢ any competent girl can operate it. 


© its first cost is less than you think. 


e and though you may use it 
only one day a month, it will 
quickly pay for itself. 


Write for details... today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 W. Adams St. , Chicago 7, Ill. 


See your classified phone book 
for nearest favidson Agency. 
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action electric brake. 
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in Argentina seems to have been cleared 
Finance secretary Morales has promised 
he will start paying off some $300-mil 
lion of the Central Bank’s debts to U.S 
banks and U.S. exporters as soon as the 
first dollars start coming in. 

e Loan Prospects—I:ven before that hap 
pens, there is a remote chance that the 
Export-Import Bank or private U.S 
banks—or both—may advance a credit 
to the Argentine government. U.S 
businessmen will press hard for this if 
they see their markets slipping away 
to the British. 

And the Argentine government has 

been sounding out the World Bank for 
possible membership. A loan from this 
source is much more likely than from 
private U.S. sources. 
e British ‘Talks—Probably the first evi 
dence of reform—if anv—in Peron’s trad 
ing tactics will come out of the Anglo 
Argentine talks. The British hold a 
much stronger bargaining position this 
year than they had last (BW —Feb.14 
’48,p113). They have made it crystal 
clear that Britons will take a cut of one 
third in their meat ration before the 
will pay last vear’s price of 16¢ a Ib 
for Argentine beef. And the drop in 
world farm product prices will make it 
look ridiculous for the Argentines to 
ask $5 for a bushel or $104 for a ton 
of corn. 

For their part, the Argentines take 
this stand on any new Anglo-Argentin¢ 
deal: The British must convert into dol 
lars some of the £70-million in blocked 
sterling now held in British banks on 
Argentine account. Secretary of the 
Economy Ares has tried to make out 
that most of Argentina’s commercial dif 
ficulties stem from “Great Britain’s in 
ability to convert Argentina’s sterling 
into dollars.” 

This is obviously the reddest of red 

herrings. There isn’t a chance in the 
world that Britain can or will release anv 
of its scanty dollar supply to Argentina. 
As for the £70-million in blocked ster 
ling, London has pointed out that this 
is the principal backing for the peso. 
e Stumbling Block—The real stumbling 
block in the negotiations is Argentina’s 
unwillingness to take British manufac 
tured goods. It’s a political problem. 
Peron’s much heralded Five-Year Plan 
of industrialization calls for heavy capi 
tal-goods imports, mostly from the U.S 
An influx of British manufactures will 
throw the plan even farther off schedule 
than it is now. A lot of Britain’s ex 
ports would be goods Argentina hopes 
to make itself. 
e Manufactures or Nothing—Last year 
Britain swapped its rail holdings in 
Argentina for grain and beef. That 
about used up British assets in the coun 
try. This year, Britain will have to trade 
its manufactured goods. And it looks 
now as though Argentina can’t afford to 
refuse them. 
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ECA’S LEDGER 











Reports From Abroad 


More and more OKEC (Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation) 
officials in Paris are looking to colonial- 
development projects to balance Eur 
ope’s books in 1952 

It’s a thin straw to cling to. It takes 

long time for such projects to get un 
der way. But OEEC has all but dis- 
carded the alternatives. ‘hese are 

Expanded exports to the dollar area 
OFEC figures the “highly protected” 
U.S. market is absorbing just about all 
the European goods it can take night 
now. 

Increased East-West trade. OFC 
fears the cold war will keep this at a 
trickle for some time vet. 

Self-sufficiency for western Europe 
OEEC will push austerity to cut down 
western Europe's dependence on the 
U.S. It will also press for tighter inte 
gration of the western | uropean ccon 
omies. But austerity, if it is shoved 
to the extreme, will shut U.S. business 
men out of the European trade area 
tor good 

So vou can look for more ECA dol 
lars to go into colonial development. 
\ tnangular trade pattern between the 
U.S., western Europe, and the colonies 


is OFEC’s goal. 


Reports From Washington 


Ihe House Foreign Atftairs Commit- 
tec this week came up with its set of 
rules for FCA’s second vear. 
two big changes from the Senate ver- 
sion (BW —Mar.12’49,p107) 

(1) Freshman Rep. A. A. Ribicoft 
(D., Conn.) got in an amendment that 
insures }CA-guaranteed investments in 
western | urope against expropriation or 


I here were 


destruction due to riot or war. 
Lhe House committee authorized 

ECA to use foreign rather than U.S.- 
flag ships to carry ECA goods when 
there was a more than “reasonable dif- 
ferential” in rates 

The investment-insurance clause will 
probably stick. But the Senate version 
of the shipping clause, which specifies 
that half of ECA shipments from the 
U.S. go in U.S. bottoms, will probably 
win out. 


Other Developments 


ECA Guarantee. General Time In 
struments Corp., New York, N. Y., got 
a guarantee covering a $1-million invest 
ment in its British subsidiary, Westclox, 
Ltd., Alexandria, Scotland. Purpose: to 
expand output of watches and clocks. 
Britain aims at ending its dependency 
on imports of these items. 
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THE TREND 








Behind the Controversy on Gold 


The Union of South Africa has kicked up a tremen- 
dous rumpus in international financial circles recently. 
Ignoring the hard looks of the International Monetary 
Fund and the U.S. Treasury, it has been selling gold 
through London brokers at a price of $38.20 an oz. ‘This 
is $3.20 more than the official U.S. rate. 

From the standpoint of the monetary fund, this is 
dirty pool. ‘The fund wants to maintain stability in the 
exchange rates of the various currencies under its charge. 
And that means maintaining—at least nominally—the 
rates in terms of gold. 

[he South African deal calls attention to the general 
weakness of the world’s currencies in comparison with 
gold. It also sets an example that other countries may 
try to follow. The eventual result could be a jumble of 
rates, cross-rates, and special accounts that no amount 
of experting could ever unravel. 

he U.S. Treasury is less directly concerned, but it 
doesn’t like the idea either. As the leading member of 
the monetary fund it, too, is concerned about the reper- 
cussions on exchange rates. And as the proprietor of the 
world’s biggest gold hoard, it has some uncomfortable 
explanations to make to critics who want to know why 
the dollar is selling below the official rate 

The South African sale, in fact, has put new life into 
the long-standing argument over gold and the part that 
it plays in the U.S. monetary system. This debate has 
been going on intermittently since 1933, when the U.S. 
went off the orthodox gold standard. 


Two Viewpoints 

Fortunately, for the Treasury, its critics are now split 
into two opposing camps. And the arguments of one side 
often cancel out those of the other. 

One group—which includes the mining interests 
contends that the dollar has depreciated steadily in terms 
of gold. It argues that $35 an oz. is too low a price in 
view of the war and postwar inflation. It cites the South 
African deal to prove that gold can command more dol- 
lars than the official rate. And for more dramatic evi- 
dence it points to various black markets or free markets 

Paris, for example) where gold sometimes brings the 
equivalent of $70 an oz. or more. 

The other group blames everything on our abandon- 
ment of the orthodox gold standard. Under present law, 
the U.S. is only part way on gold. The Treasury will buy 
everything that is offered at $35 an oz. And it will ship 
gold to the central banks of other countries to settle 
international balances. But individuals cannot own re- 
fined, unfabricated gold, and they cannot ship it abroad 
in speculative transactions. This means that most of the 
world’s gold is under the thumbs of the central banks. 
Consequently, there is an acute scarcity of gold for hoard- 
ing, and the black market prices reflect this. 

The answer that this group proposes is simply to go 


back to the old gold standard. If individuals could do 
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as they liked with gold, some of them would shoot it 
into the markets at Paris, Milan, and Macao. The extra 
supply would tend to bring the price back toward the 
official rate. And with gold moving freely—so the argu- 
ment goes—world trade would straighten itself out and 
the worldwide inflation would subside. 


What to Do? 


There is some truth in both these theories. There also 
is a lot of nonsense. For the present, the best thing the 
U.S. can do is just what it is doing—maintain the price 
of gold at $35 an oz. and keep control of the stock of gold 
firmly in government hands. 

Raising the ‘Treasury's price wouldn’t make the dollar a 
stronger currency. It already is the strongest in the world 
(possibly excepting the Swiss franc). It gets this strength 
not from its relation to gold, but from the simple fact 
that dollars can buy American goods. In fact, vou can 
make a pretty good case for saying that gold today gets 
its value from its relation to the dollar. 

The truth is that nobody knows what prices a world- 
wide free market would put on gold in terms of various 
currencies. The U.S. alone has about two-thirds of the 
world’s monetary gold stock ($24-billion out of an esti- 
mated $37-billion) put away on ice. With that much of 
the supply off the market, all quotations are fictitious. 

Psychologically a jump in the gold price would be a 
boost to inflation. The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System could figure out ways to offset the direct infla- 
tionary effects. But most of the U.S. still remembers the 
devaluation of the dollar as part and parcel of the Roose- 
velt pump-priming program. 

On the other hand, there’s nothing to be gained now 
by opening up Fort Knox and letting gold out into gen- 
eral circulation. This would just add one more uncer- 
tainty to the economic picture. And with the U.S. trying 
to walk the tight-rope between inflation and deflation, 
we already have plenty of uncertainty. 

The $24billion that the Treasury has in its poke is 
more than enough to sustain an old-fashioned gold stand- 
ard operation. But the old-fashioned gold standard was 
designed to work in a fairly orderly world. ‘Todav’s world 
isn’t orderly. There would alwavs be the danger of 
panicky hoarding of gold in a time of international crisis. 

There's also a danger in thinking of gold as the great 
cure for all economic ailments. Free circulation would 
be no guarantee against inflation, for instance. The 
answer to that problem lies in control of the government 
budget and regulation of bank credit. By the same 
token, free circulation is no charm against depression— 
as the U.S. learned between 1929 and 1933. 

The plain fact is that the U. S.—along with practically 
all the rest of the countries of the world—has a managed 
currency. Our problem now is to learn to live with it 
and to manage it better. Gold is only one clement in 
that currency, and not the most important one. 
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